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FOREWORD 


The  Monterey  Field  Unit  has  as  its  primary  mission  execution  of  research 
to  Improve  training  in  units.  The  Unit  Training  Programs  (UTP)  Team  has  con¬ 
centrated  over  the  past  several  years  on  the  unit  training  environment. 

Unit  training  is  today  governed  by  the  Battalion  Training  Management  Sys¬ 
tem  (BTMS) .  The  UTP  Team  conducted  the  research  and  development  underlying 
the  BTMS  for  the  Array  Training  Board  (proponent  for  unit  training  management) 
during  the  period  1975  through  1978.  A  field  test  of  the  prototype  BTMS  held 
during  1978  demonstrated  that  a  hostile  training  environment  could  easily 
frustrate  any  training  management  system.  At  the  request  of  DCSOPS  Training, 
FORSCOM  DCSOPS,  and  the  Army  Training  Board,  research  was  conducted  from 
1979-82  to  determine  how  to  improve  the  unit  training  environment. 

This  report  describes  a  methodology  which  was  developed  to  enable  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  effectiveness  of  garrison  management  Innovations,  where  the  in¬ 
novations  generally  aim  at  more  efficient  use  of  time. 
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BRIEF _ 

Requirement; 

Garrison/administrative  job  requirements  consume  a  large  portion  of  the  work 
day  of  officers  and  NCOs  thus  limiting  the  time  available  for  combat  training  -- 
the  primary  peacetime  mission  of  the  U.S.  Army.  This  report  describes  one  part 
of  a  research  project  which  had  as  its  goal  increasing  the  amount  of  time 
available  for  training  by  minimizing  the  time  it  takes  units  (Infantry  Companies 
and  Field  Artillery  Batteries,  in  particular)  to  fulfill  garrison/administrative 
responsibilities.  The  purpose  of  the  research  reported  here  was  to  develop  a 
methodology  for  comparatively  evaluating  experimental  unit  management 
procedures.  The  methodology  is  also  expected  to  be  useful  for  designing 
comprehensive  sets  of  experimental  management  procedures,  or,  systems. 

Procedure  and  Findings; 

A  sample  of  12  Army  officers  (battalion  commanders,  battalion  staff  officers 
and  company/battery  commanders)  was  interviewed  to  identify  important 
indicators  that  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  companies  and 
batteries.  Based  on  these  interviews,  a  list  of  performance  indicators  was 
developed  and  presented  to  a  second  sample  of  officers  (N=10I;  grades  0-1 
through  0-6)  in  command  and  staff  positions  in  a  division,  and  in  the  Forces 
Command  Headquarters.  A  list  of  18  performance  indicators  was  judged 
complete  and  sufficient  for  company/battery  performance  evaluation  by  the 
sample.  The  18  indicators  fall  into  four  categories;  1)  Training  -  ARTEP 
performance,  collective  training,  SQT  performance,  individual  training,  and 
physical  readiness  training;  2)  Personnel  -  personnel  appearance,  personnel 
utilization,  AWOL  rate,  unfavorable  personnel  actions,  re-enlistment  rate;  3) 
Management  -  maintenance,  security  of  weapons  and  documents,  appearance  of 
unit  area,  supply  management,  IG  results;  and  4)  Job  Performance  - 
communication  (administrative  through  the  chain  of  command),  execution  of 
SOPs,  and  accomplishment  of  assigned  tasks,  details,  etc. 


In  addition,  a  systems  model  of  organizational  functioning  wcts  constructed 
(including  primary  input,  process,  output  and  environmental  factors)  which 
provides  a  basis  for  developing  management  process  indicators  and  performance 
indicators. 

Utilization  of  Findings; 

The  research  summarized  here  makes  possible  the  development  of  a  model 
relating  performance  indicators  to  management  process  dimensions,  with 
applicability  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Further,  the  methodology  provides  a 
potential  tool  for  enhancing  communication  within  the  organizationad  unit. 

In  addition,  the  multi-dimensional  evaluation  method  described  can  be  used  in 
other  research.  This  methodology  can  take  into  account  the  pertinent 
dimensions  for  assessing  any  unit's  overall  management  performance  or  for 
assessing  specific  process  or  performance  areas,  and,  as  such,  it  offers  a  good 
research  tool. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 

BACKGROUND 

The  management  system  evaluation  methodology  discussed  in  this  report  is  part 
of  a  larger  study  designed  to  help  commanders  handle  their  gar¬ 
rison/administrative  work  more  efficiently,  thereby  allowing  them  to 
concentrate  more  attention  on  combat  training  requirements. 

Several  coordinated  research  efforts  were  conducted  to  provide  information 
from  which  new  management  approaches  could  be  developed  and  evaluated. 
First,  the  missions  and  activities  required  of  companies  and  batteries  by 
regulation,  SOP,  etc.,  were  catalogued  (Giesler,  Harden,  Best,  &  Elliott,  1979). 

Second,  this  compendium  of  required  missions  and  activities  was  used  to  develop 
questionnaires  and  structured  interview  and  observation  guides  which  were  used 
to  document  the  actual  missions  and  tasks  performed  by  commanders  and  other 
key  personnel.  The  report  by  McCluskey,  Scott,  Tokunaga,  Giesler,  &  Whitmarsh 
(1980)  contains  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  missions  and  tasks. 

Third,  a  methodology  to  evaluate  the  new  management  strategies  was  developed. 
This  report  desribes  the  development  and  initial  testing  of  the  evaluation 
methodology.  The  evaluation  methoddogy,  addresses  the  most  relevant  unit 
performance  evaluation  dimensions  as  determined  from  key  people  in  the  Army 
System. 

A  fourth  component  of  the  new  management  approaches  is  an  explication  and 
assessment  methoddogy  of  company/battery  management  process  (as  distingu¬ 
ished  from  management  results).  The  critical  development  of  this  fourth 
component  is  also  discussed  in  this  report. 

The  four  sources  of  information  discussed  above  feed  into  the  new  management 
approaches  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 
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FIGURE  1:  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
NEW  MANAGEMENT  APPROACHES 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  REPORT 


This  report  will  present  the  concept  and  rationale  for  incorporating  the  sources 
of  information  shown  in  Figure  I  into  a  methodology  for  designing  new 
management  approaches,  and  for  designing  the  corresponding  evaluation  method¬ 
ology. 

The  report  is  organized  into  six  chapters.  Chapter  Two  presents  tasks  actually 
performed  by  Army  Companies  and  batteries  and  the  resulting  implications  for 
possible  evaluation  techniques  and  management  innovations.  Chapter  Three 
presents  the  criteria  for  developing  an  evaluation  methodology.  A  model  at 
organizational  functioning  is  presented  in  Chapter  Four.  Chapters  Five  and  Six 
present  the  methodology  and  results  of  the  initial  steps  of  evaluation  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Epilog  discusses  possible  constraints  of  the  military  system  for  the 
next  research  steps  and  the  implications  of  developing  new  management  systems. 
Appendix  A  presents  the  questionnaire  used  to  collect  task  data.  Appendix  B  is  a 
chart  of  the  process  definitions  to  be  used  while  developing  management 
evaluation  strategies. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
UNIT  TASKS 


The  objective  of  the  project  was  to  design  management  strategies  which  would 
increase  the  amount  of  time  available  for  combat  training  by  reducing  time 
spent  on  non-combat  requirements.  One  approach  to  implementing  change  in  the 
management  system  is  to  examine  actual  tasks,  of  the  unit  and  select  certain 
ones  to  determine  if  they  can  be  accomplished  more  efficiently.  Since  time  is 
the  resource  of  major  interest  in  this  study,  i.e.,  time  saved  from 
garrison/administrative  duties,  time-consuming  requirements  were  selected  as 
the  prime  candidates  for  examination.  These  requirements,  if  streamlined, 
provide  the  greatest  potential  impact  on  overall  time  savings. 

The  project  staff  first  surveyed  unit  members  regarding  time  spent  on  and 
importance  of  broad  unit  missions.  Secondly,  the  same  information  was 
collected  regarding  individual  activities.  The  third  step  was  to  focus  on  task 
level  data.  This  process  of  successive  refinement  served  to  ensure  that  the  new 
management  strategies  addressed  areas  of  real  concern  to  the  unit.  Table  1 
shows  the  sample  sizes  for  each  data  collection  phase. 

Information  regarding  how  time  was  spent  on  tasks  was  collected  through  both 
questionnaires  and  observations.  Questionnaires  were  used  as  an  easy  and 
inexpensive  method  of  collecting  information  while  observations  were  used  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  the  questionnaire  data. 

Questionnaire  Responses 

A  sample  of  163  jobholders,  representing  various  types  of  combat  units  and  key 
duty  positions,  responded  to  the  questionnaire  at  the  7th  Division  (see  Appendix 
A  for  a  copy  of  the  form).  The  objectives  of  the  questionnaire  were  to 
determine:  (1)  specific  tasks  performed  by  each  jobholder;  (2)  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  each  task;  (3)  the  extent  and  nature  of  time  spent  on  each  task;  and  (4) 


TABLE  1:  SAMPLE  SIZES  FOR  EACH  DATA  COLLECTION  PHASE 


those  tasks  or  parts  of  tasks  which  could  be  performed  by  civilians  in  order  to 
free  soldiers  for  combat  training.  The  questionnaire  responses  were  used  to 
produce  lists  of  time-consuming  job  tasks.  These  rankings  were  based  on  the 
amount  of  time  that  key  personnel  in  each  of  four  key  duty  positions  said  they 
spent  performing  the  tasks. 

The  tasks  were  divided  into  two  major  categories:  garrison  and  combat.  The 
garrison  tasks  were  then  categorized  into  six  areas:  Administration, 

Tests/Inspections/Evaluations,  Taskings,  Maintenance/Support,  Schools,  and 
Training. 

The  7th  Infantry  Division  uses  a  "cycle”  system  for  scheduling  each  unit's  time. 
Support  Cycle  is  defined  as  the  period  when  most  of  a  unit's  time  is  spent  on 
support  for  the  garrison,  such  as  on  guard  duty.  The  Training  Cycle  is  when 
most  of  a  unit's  time  is  used  for  combat  training.  Mission  Support  is  the  cycle 
during  which  as  much  combat  training  as  possible  is  done,  but  a  unit  is  available 
for  support. 

The  data  demonstrated  little  variation  among  the  cycles.  Those  tasks  which  the 
sample  perceived  as  consuming  a  large  amount  of  time  (High  Time  tasks)  are, 
for  the  most  part,  identical  for  each  cycle.  The  distribution  of  High  Time  tasks 
by  subdivision  within  each  cycle  can  be  found  in  Table  2  and  is  graphically 
displayed  in  Figure  2.  The  area  subdivisions  in  Table  2  were  considered 
separately.  The  percentages  represent  the  number  of  High  Time  tasks  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  total  tasks  within  each  subdivision.  For  example, 
of  the  337  administrative  tasks,  7  (2%)  were  rated  as  High  Time  during  the 
support  cycle. 

Maintenance/Support  is  the  area  which  contains  the  greatest  percentage  of  High 
Time  tasks.  This  trend  follows  the  pattern  set  by  the  mission  and  activity  data. 
Conversely,  unlike  previous  data,  the  area  of  training  shows  the  next  largest 
number  of  High  Time  tasks;  this  is  true  during  the  support  and  mission  support 
cycles,  as  well  as  during  the  training  cycle. 
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TABLE  2;  PERCENTAGE  OF  HIGH  TIME  TASKS  BY  SUBDIVISION  WITHIN  EACH  CYCLE 


AREA/DEFINITIONS 

SUPPORT 

CYCLE 

TRAINING 

CYCLE 

MISSION 

SUPPORT 

CYCLE 

Administration: 

Unit  functions  connected  with 
requirements  in  a  garrison 
environment. 

337  tasks 

2% 

2% 

2% 

Tests/Inspections/Evaluations: 

Forms  of  assessment  and 
evaluation  for  which  a  unit 
must  be  involved. 

45  tasks 

5% 

5% 

5% 

Taskings: 

Tasks  performed  by  a  unit  in 
response  to  higher  echelons; 
commanders;  special  unit 
assignments. 

23  tasks 

4% 

4% 

4% 

Maintenance/Support 

All  unit  activities  required  to 
maintain  unit  equipment. 

38  tasks 

18% 

18% 

18% 

Schools: 

Ail  on-duty  military  and  civilian 
schools.  Assignment  of  individuals 
to  these  schools  is  CO's  respon¬ 
sibility. 

14  tasks 

0% 

0% 

0% 

T  raining: 

Activities  which  provide  infor¬ 
mation  essential  to  proper 
military  performance  of 
garrison/administrative 
activities. 

62  tasks 

7% 

11% 

8% 
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The  High  Time  tasks  within  each  subdivision  were  expected  to  help  pinpoint 
future  areas  of  streamlining. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  overall  composition  of  each  job,  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  each  task  was  averaged  across  cycles,  and  percents  were  computed,  by 
category,  based  on  the  total  amount  of  time  spent  for  each  duty  position 
(considering  only  the  most  time  consuming  tasks,  i.e.,  an  average  of  15  hours  or 
more  per  cycle).  The  overall  composition  of  the  four  senior  duty  positions  is 
given  in  Table  3.  For  all  four  duty  positions,  administrative  tasks  accounted  for 
most  of  the  time  spent. 

The  tasks  of  the  Executive  Officer  and  Platoon  Leader  were  heavily  oriented 
toward  administration.  The  Commander's  duties  were  relatively  evenly 
distributed  among  the  task  categories.  The  First  Sergeant's  job  responsibilities 
were  found  primarily  in  two  of  the  categories:  Administration  and  Tests/Inspec¬ 
tions/Evaluations.  In  general,  tasks  concerned  with  training  were  not  given  a 
great  deal  of  time.  The  Commander  spent  more  of  his  time  on  training  than  any 
of  the  other  three  positions;  this  time  was  spent  planning  and  conducting  various 
kinds  of  training. 

In  terms  of  identifying  areas  for  reducing  the  requirements  of  the  major  duty 
positions,  or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  operations,  the  categories  of  Admini 
stration  and  Tests/Inspections/Evaluations  appeared  to  have  the  highest  potential 
for  time  savings  and  redistribution  of  efforts  to  training  activities. 

Observations 


In  an  effort  to  estimate  the  accuracy  of  the  questionnaire,  information  was 
collected  by  observation  of  unit  personnel  performing  their  jobs.  While  the 
questionnaire  data  represent  the  jobholders'  perceptions,  the  observation  data 
are  more  reliable  estimates  of  actual  job  task  behavior.  However,  the 
observations  demonstrated  that  the  questionnaire  data  were  accurate  regarding 
the  relative  distribution  of  time  (Johnson,  Tokunaga,  and  Hiller,  1980). 


TABLE  3:  MOST  TIME  CONSUMING  TASKS  BY 
CATEGORIES  AND  DUTY  POSITIONS 


Percent  of  T  otal  Time  Spent  on 

All  High-Time  Tasks 

CATEGORIES 

■yJlJH 

Executive 

Officer 

{N=ll) 

Platoon 

Leader 

(N=16) 

First 

Sergeant 

{N=ll) 

Administration 

36 

74 

72 

52 

Supply 

14 

6 

5 

- 

T  ests/Inspecti  ons/E  valuati  ons 

22 

15 

10 

46 

T  askings/Support/Details 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Training 

28 

5 

13 

- 

An  observation  form,  based  on  the  garrison  activities  previously  identified 
through  interview  and  questionnaire,  was  developed  and  pilot  tested.  A  draft 
observation  guide  was  designed  which  contained  a  matrix  of  job  content 
categories  and  management  function  categories.  Definitions  describing  the 
content  and  management  function  categories  were  excerpted  from  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Army  Terms,  Army  literature,  and  a  management  dictionary.  These 
definitions  were  revised  into  organizational  terms  which  describe  the  context  of 
company /battery  level  activities.  The  form  was  then  reviewed  by  unit  members 
for  completeness  and  accuracy.  Based  on  this  input  and  research  team  review, 
the  observation  guide  was  revised. 

Next,  an  initial  field  pilot  test  was  conducted.  The  observational  instrument, 
some  category  definitions,  and  the  method  of  data  collection  were  revised 
following  this  pilot  test. 
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A  second  field  pilot  test  was  conducted.  Based  on  these  results,  the  instrument, 
definitions,  and  the  data  collection  methodology  were  revised.  The  method  of 
data  collection  was  systematic  time  sampling.  At  the  end  of  each  10  minute 
time  period,  the  dominant  behavior  was  recorded  by  describing  the  observed  task 
content  and  management  function. 

A  third  field  pilot  test  was  conducted,  and  based  on  the  results,  no  further 
revisions  were  necessary.  A  copy  of  the  observational  form  used  for  data 
collection  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  Key  personnel  were  observed  over  a  ten-week 
period.  The  sample  represented  duty  positions  with  the  highest  degree  of 
interaction  with  other  adminstrative  positions,  and  with  the  highest  level  of 
involvement  and  responsibility  for  administrative  tasks.  Based  on  these  two 
criteria,  and  subjective  judgments  of  the  staff,  four  duty-position  groups  were 
chosen  to  be  observed:  (1)  Company  and  Battery  Commanders  and  Executive 
Officers;  (2)  Platoon  Leaders/Assistant  Executive  Officers;  (3)  First  Sergeants; 
and  (4)  Chiefs  of  Firing  Battery/Platoon  Sergeants. 

The  sample  was  observed  during  Training  and  Mission  Support  cycles.  The 
observation  periods  averaged  4.2  hours.  The  type  of  activities  and  tasks  in  which 
personnel  were  engaged,  and  the  frequency  of  those  tasks  were  recorded.  (This 
information  is  shown  in  Figures  4  and  5.)  The  observation  data  here  show  the 
same  patterns  visible  in  the  task  questionnaire  data. 

Areas  containing  a  high  percentage  of  time  consuming  tasks  varied  little  with 
the  changes  in  cycles.  Observations  demonstrated  that  the  exceptions  to  this 
pattern  are  generally  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  questionnaire  data.  More 
time  was  spent  in  the  content  area  of  training  during  the  training  cycle,  than 
during  mission  support.  Maintenance  and  Supply  are  both  areas  where  more  time 
was  spent  during  Mission  Support  than  during  the  training  cycle. 

Less  time  was  spent  inspecting  and  reviewing  during  the  training  cycle  than 
during  the  mission  support  cycle.  With  the  exception  of  training,  maintenance, 
and  the  administrative  areas  of  planning  and  providing  information,  the  observa¬ 
tional  subdivisions  which  contain  High  Time  tasks  tend  to  remain  the  same 
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throughout  the  cycles.  The  time  consuming  tasks  which  have  been  organized  into 
the  subdivisions  of  Administration,  Supply,  Tests/Inspections/Evaluation, 
Maintenance,  and  Training  are  of  immediate  interest.  These  High  Time  tasks 
were  selected  to  be  examined  in  detail  during  subsequent  phases  of  this  research 
effort. 

Johnson,  et.  ^.,  (1980)  categorized  the  questionnaire  tasks  into  the  content 
categories  used  for  observations.  The  total  percentage  of  time  spent  in  each 
content  category,  by  each  duty  position,  was  computed  for  both  the  question¬ 
naire  and  observational  data.  These  totals  are  presented  in  Table  4.  There  are 
some  noteworthy  differences  between  the  data  on  time  collected  through  self- 
report  and  that  which  was  observed.  For  example,  questionnaire  respondents 
consistently  reported  spending  less  time  on  individual  training  than  what  was 
observed.  However,  the  correlation  coefficients  between  the  rank  orders  were 
significant  (p<105)  for  all  positions  except  squad  leader. 
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MISSION  SUPPORT  CYCLE 
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TABLE  4:  PERCENT  OF  TIME  IN  EACH  ACTIVITY  AREA  AS 
DETERMINED  BY  INVENTORY  (I)  AND  OBSERVATION  (O) 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
EVALUATION  METHODOLOGY 


EVALUATION  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES 

As  stated  earlier,  an  objective  of  this  project  was  to  design  an  operational 
management  system  which  would  enable  company  and  battery  commanders  to 
conduct  effective  training  and  simultaneously  perform  all  of  their  other 
missions,  activities,  and  tasks.  To  help  understand  the  magnitude  of  the 
company/battery  commanders'  management  tasks,  the  documented  missions, 
responsibilities  and  goals  of  companies  and  batteries  were  cataloged  (Giesler,  et 
1979).  In  addition,  questionnaires  were  administered;  interviews  were 
conducted;  and  observations  were  taken  in  the  field  to  estimate  how  companies 
and  batteries  actually  use  people  and  resources  to  accomplish  their  missions. 

To  meet  the  above  objective,  an  evaluation  system  was  required  which  would 
allow  analytic  and  empirical  comparisons  among  various  management  system 
alternatives.  There  are  two  main  issues  which  must  be  addressed  to  determine 
the  appropriate  assessment  approach:  (1)  Criteria  —  what  criteria  are  appropri¬ 
ate  to  measure  company  and  battery  effectiveness;  (2)  evaluation  methodology  - 
should  the  evaluation  focus  on  organizational  processes  and  their  relationship  to 
goals  and  performance? 

CRITERIA 

The  issue  of  how  many  criteria  and  which  criteria  to  use  is  a  complex  one.  The 
ultimate  goal  was  to  increase  effectiveness  of  training  in  companies  and 
batteries.  The  more  immediate  goal  was  to  decrease  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  accomplish  garrison/administrative  requirements.  The  evaluation 
criteria  must  also  provide  a  broad  view  of  organizational  functioning  to  aid  in 
understanding  the  relationship  between  a  change  in  management  processes  and 
resulting  changes  in  organizational  performance.  Therefore,  a  catalog  of 
specific  behavioral  meeisures  is  required  in  order  to  assess  organizational 
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effectiveness  (Campbell,  1976).  As  Smith  (1976)  has  pointed  out,  if  a  single 
criterion  is  used,  e.g.,  SQT  scores  or  time  spent  actually  training,  information 
regarding  organizational  process  is  lost.  For  example,  two  companies  may  obtain 
similar  scores  and  spend  similar  amounts  of  time  training,  but  use  entirely 
different  approaches  to  achieve  them.  Understanding  the  different  approaches 
used  by  organizations  to  achieve  their  objectives  can  assist  in  the  development 
of  methods  to  improve  unit  functioning. 

In  the  present  study,  we  were  interested  in  the  field  management  system  and 
how  it  achieved  its  output.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  the  criteria  must 
cover  all  areas  of  unit  performance.  Since  our  planned  approach  was  to 
implement  alternative  management  systems,  follow  their  activities,  and  measure 
a  variety  of  outcomes,  we  needed  to  understand  as  much  about  each  system  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  the  organizational  process  as  well  as  outcomes  needed 
to  be  described  and  measured. 

Smith  (1976)  presented  a  scheme  for  classifying  criteria  which  is  useful  for 
considering  various  factors.  The  scheme  classifies  criteria  into  three  dimen¬ 
sions:  the  time  span  covered,  the  specificity,  and  the  closeness  to  organizational 
goals  of  the  criteria.  Time  span  refers  to  the  period  of  time  after  the  behavior 
actually  occurs  that  measurement  is  made.  Smith  argues  for  the  importance  of 
matching  time  span  criteria  with  the  time  span  of  the  manipulation.  For 
example,  an  incentive  system  designed  to  increase  number  of  reenlistments 
should  be  reflected  in  the  reenlistment  rate  and  not  in  long  term  satisfaction 
with  the  Army.  Specificity  of  criteria  refers  to  the  specific-to-general 
dimension.  Some  criteria  are  very  specific,  e.g.,  an  observer  checking  that  a 
behavior  has  occurred.  Criteria  can  also  be  very  general,  such  as  a  composite 
dollar  figure  on  cost  savings  of  a  management  approach.  Smith  points  out  that 
the  specificity  of  criteria  must  be  matched  to  the  manipulation.  A  specific 
change  in  an  organization  may  not  affect  a  broad  composite  criterion.  The  third 
dimension,  closeness  to  organizational  goals,  is  probably  the  most  important. 
This  dimension  ranges  from  criteria  which  relate  to  specific  behaviors  to  criteria 
describing  the  impact  of  the  organization  on  society.  In  the  present  case,  we  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  impact  of  the  organization  management  system  on 


training  management.  Other  organizational  goals  also  interest  us,  however,  such 
as  garrison  task  efficiency,  administrative  efficiency,  and  ultimately,  combat 
readiness.  Each  of  these  dimensions  must  be  considered  carefully  when  choosing 
criteria. 

Smith  states  that  there  are  various  ways  of  combining  outcome  components  to 
obtain  a  composite  result.  Often  within  organizations,  judgments  are  contamin¬ 
ated  by  including  irrelevant  components.  However,  she  points  out  that  these 
judgments  should  be  made  by  the  management  personnel  on  the  job;  they 
influence  the  outcome. 

EFFECTIVENESS  DIMENSIONS 

A  recent  report  (Spencer,  Klemp,  &  Cullen,  1977)  contains  an  extensive  review 
of  Army  unit  effectiveness  measures.  This  report  presents  a  review  of  work 
environment  and  organizational  climate  questionnaires,  the  results  of  interviews 
with  combat  arms  personnel  to  corroborate  the  validity  cd  the  questionnaires 
covered  in  the  review,  and  finally,  a  list  of  approximately  45  organizational 
effectiveness  criteria  that  can  be  used  to  measure  the  effects  of  organizational 
changes.  These  latter  indicators  are  separated  into  the  following  categories; 

•  Performance  Effectiveness  Criteria 

Inspection  scores 

Mission  accomplishment  results 

Efficiency  measures 

Personnel  development  measures 

Awards 

•  Satisfaction  Criteria 

Retention  rates 
Disciplinary  action 
Health  statistics 
Intergroup  relations 
Family  measures 
Community  relations 

The  report  Includes  qualitative  estimates  of  availability  and  reliability  for  each 
mezisure. 
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The  work  environment  questionnaires  reviewed  by  Spencer,  e^  ah,  (1977)  are 
broken  down  into  the  organizational  components  which  they  assess.  They  also 
present  reliability  and  validity  data,  where  available,  for  components  of  the 
questionnaires  in  their  relationship  to  organizational  criteria.  In  sum,  the 
Spencer,  eU  review  is  an  invaluable  reference  which  provides  sources  of 
instruments  for  measuring  specific  organizational  process  components  and  their 
relationship  to  organizational  performance. 

EVALUATION  METHODOLOGY 

An  evaluation  of  organization  effectiveness  presents  several  methodological 
issues.  An  excellent  review  of  these  issues  is  presented  by  Gealy  (1979).  One 
issue,  that  of  adopting  a  single  criterion  approach  to  evaluation,  has  already  been 
discussed.  A  second  issue  involves  the  focus  of  the  evaluation  methodology. 
Organizations  can  be  evaluated  by  using  their  goals  as  evaluation  standards  and 
comparing  performance  to  the  goal.  A  large  segment  of  organizational  theorists 
have  advocated  this  goal  approach  to  studying  organizational  effectiveness 
including  Cyert  and  March  (1963),  Etzioni  (1964),  Price  (1972),  Simon  (1964),  and 
Steers  (1977).  Organizations  can  also  be  evaluated  without  regard  to  outcome, 
by  determining  if  their  activities  and  procedures  (i.e.,  implementation  processes) 
are  in  agreement  with  SOPs,  regulations,  command  guidance,  etc.  The  question 
in  this  case  is;  Is  the  unit  performing  correctly  according  to  procedures?  This 
process  orientation  also  has  its  supporters  including,  among  other,  Beckhard 
(1969),  Likert  (1961),  and  Taylor  and  Bowers  (1972). 

These  two  concepts  or  organizational  effectiveness  can  be  examined  using  two 
different  evaluation  procedures:  goal  oriented  and  process  oriented  approaches, 
or  as  coined  by  Scriven  (1972),  "summative”  and  "formative"  evaluations. 

In  their  discussion  of  the  goal  oriented  approach,  Yuchtman  and  Seashore  (1967) 
distinguish  between  prescribed  and  derived  (or  functional)  goals.  In  the  pre¬ 
scribed  goal  approach,  the  organization  is  evaluated  by  comparing  performance 
with  the  organization's  stated  goals.  The  main  problem  with  this  approach  is 
that  various  components  of  the  organization  are  often  not  aware  of  the 
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organizational  goals  or  their  work  is  not  directly  related  to  attaining  these  goals. 
In  the  derived  goal  approach,  the  goal(s)  is  determined  empirically  within  the 
organization  and  evaluation  consists  of  measuring  the  level  of  goal  attainment. 
Yuchtman  and  Seashore  point  out  that  both  of  these  approaches  suffer  because 
they  do  not  take  into  account  the  environment  in  which  the  organization  is 
imbedded.  Further,  the  goal  approaches  emphasize  organizational  outcomes  in  a 
summative  fashion  and  therefore  provide  inadequate  information  on  the  organi¬ 
zational  process  through  which  the  outcome  is  produced. 

An  alternative  approach  to  using  a  goals  orientation  is  the  systems  view  of 
organization  (Katz  and  Kahn,  1966;  Weick,  1969).  A  systems  view  of  organiza¬ 
tions  places  the  organization  in  an  interactive  mode  with  its  environment.  The 
organization  receives  input,  such  as  personnel  and  materiel,  and  produces  output 
in  the  form  of  products  or  performance  of  services.  In  between  the  input  and 
output  is  a  process  which  converts  input  resources  into  output.  Organizations 
also  receive  feedback  from  the  output  which  they  can  incorporate  into  future 
processing.  Feedback  on  the  output  and  other  information  also  comes  from  the 
environment.  These  processes  are  all  dynamic  and  as  such,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
include  goal  attainment  measurement  with  them. 

Schein  (1965)  has  summarized  the  systems  characteristics  of  organizations  in  a 
way  which  demonstrates  the  importance  of  understanding  the  organizational 
processes: 

•  Organizations  are  like  open  systems.  Through  interactions  with 
the  environment,  they  take  in  resources  and  convert  them  to 
products  OP  services  and  send  them  back  into  the  environment. 

•  Organizational  systems  have  many  purposes  and  functions, 
resulting  in  multiple  interactions  with  the  environment.  These 
interactions  must  be  understood  to  fully  understand  the  organi¬ 
zations. 

•  Behavior  of  the  many  interesting  organizational  subsystems 
must  be  understood  in  order  to  understand  the  organization. 
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•  Since  subsystems  interact,  changes  in  one  affect  the  others. 

•  The  interaction  of  an  organization  and  its  dynamic  environment 
must  be  understood  to  understand  the  total  functioning  of  the 
organization  and  the  constraints  under  which  it  operates. 

•  It  is  often  difficult  to  specify  the  boundaries  of  an  organization, 
requiring  description  of  its  processes  rather  than  its  character¬ 
istics. 

To  evaluate  an  organization,  one  must  examine  the  organizational  processes  and 
the  interactions  between  processes  and  the  environment.  Schein,  argues  that  "a 
system's  effectiveness  can  be  defined  as  its  capacity  to  survive,  maintain  itself, 
and  grow,  regardless  of  the  particular  function  it  fulfills"  (Schein,  1965,  p.  97). 
Several  writers  have  suggested  that  the  criteria  of  adaptability  (problem  solving 
ability  and  flexibility  in  reacting  to  dynamic  environments),  sense  of  identity 
(knowledge  of  its  goals),  capacity  to  test  reality  (ability  to  effectively  determine 
appropriate  information  from  the  environment  which  impacts  on  the  organi¬ 
zation),  and  internal  integration  (cooperation  among  internal  processes)  may  be 
used  to  evaluate  organizational  systems  (Schein,  1965;  Bennis,  1962;  Olmstead, 
Christensen,  and  Lackey,  1973).  Along  these  lines,  Schein  has  proposed  a  six 
stage  coping  process  by  which  effective  organizations  can  adapt  to  their 
changing  environment: 

1.  "Sensing  a  change  in  the  internal  or  external  environment. 

2.  Importing  the  relevent  information  about  the  change  into  those 
parts  of  the  organization  which  can  act  upon  it. 

3.  Changing  production  or  conversion  processes  inside  the  organi¬ 
zation  according  to  the  information  obtained. 

4.  Stablizing  internal  changes  while  reducing  or  managing  un¬ 
desired  by-products.  (Undesired  changes  in  related  systems 
which  have  resulted  from  the  desired  changes.) 


5.  Exporting  new  products,  services,  and  so  on,  which  are  more  in 
line  with  the  originally  perceived  changes  in  the  environment. 


6.  Obtaining  feedback  on  the  success  of  the  change  to  further 
sensing  of  the  state  of  the  external  environment  and  the  degree 
of  integration  of  the  internal  environment."  (p.  99) 

Olmstead  uses  Schein's  adaptive  coping  process  as  the  basis  for  an  operational 
approach  to  "Organizational  Competence."  He  defines  organizational  compe¬ 
tence  as  "the  ability  of  the  organization  to  perform  the  critical  operational 
functions,  or  processes,  that  lead  to  achievement  of  effectiveness."  "Effective¬ 
ness  is  the  final  outcome  (mission  accomplishment,  productivity,  etc.)" 
(Olmstead,  1971,  p.  2).  The  seven  organizational  processes  which  comprise 
competence  are: 

1)  "Sensing  -  Information  acquisition 

2)  Communicating  Information  Sensed  -  Information  processing 

3)  Decision  Making  -  Solving  problems  and  making  decisions 

4)  Stabilizing  -  Making  required  internal  changes  while  reducing  or 
managing  undesired  by-products. 

5)  Communicating  Implementation  -  Processing  information  con¬ 
cerning  action  to  be  taken. 

6)  Coping  Action  -  Execution  of  action  required  by  environmental 
charges. 

7)  Feedback  -  Obtaining  information  on  the  results  of  the  actions 
taken."  (Olmstead,  1971,  p.  2) 

Olmstead,  Elder  &  Forsyth  (1978)  demonstrated  the  utility  of  Schein's  adaptive 
coping  cycle  in  analyzing  and  improving  the  process  performance  of  battalion 
command  groups  during  battle  simulation  exercises.  They  operationally  defined 
the  seven  processes,  trained  observers  to  assess  process  performance,  and 
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provided  corrective  feedback  to  the  command  groups.  Process  performance  was 
positively  associated  with  combat  effectiveness  scores  for  the  exercise. 


DISCUSSION 

For  purposes  of  the  current  study,  the  evaluation  approach  combines  goal 
analysis  and  process  analysis  with  an  overall  systems  organizational  analysis. 
The  systems  approach  facilitates  an  understanding  of  the  workings  of  companies 
and  batteries  and  how  management  systems  affect  performance.  The 
organizational  goals  are  translated  into  management  methodology  by 
determining  the  relative  importance  of  various  performance  and  process 
indicators  identified  by  commanders  and  staff. 

An  evaluation  scheme  for  measuring  organizational  performance  can  also  be 
designed  to  include  the  relative  importance  of  processes  as  well  as  products. 
Each  performance  measure,  i.e.,  process  measure,  is  weighted  in  proportion  to 
its  importance.  Groups  of  performance  measures  are  then  weighted  and  summed. 

The  evaluation  should  be  conducted  at  different  organizational  levels.  Depending 
on  who  is  receiving  the  information,  the  evaluation  can  be  weighted  differently 
at  each  level.  For  example,  company  level  evaluation  dimensions  or 
performance  measures  on  which  a  unit  is  judged  may  be  given  different  weights 
when  conducted  for  a  brigade  commander,  a  battalion  commander,  or  a  company 
commander.  At  each  of  the  three  levels,  the  performance  measures  assume  a 
different  importance.  Categorizing  the  judgments  which  commanders  make 
about  subordinate  units  by  performance  measure  and  weighting  each  measure  by 
its  perceived  importance  is  a  valuable  method  for  understanding  how  military 
leaders  evaluate  their  units.  A  weighted  sum  of  evaluation  dimensions  is  a 
method  of  simulating  these  judgments. 

The  methodology  just  described  is  the  multi-attribute  utilities  model  (Edwards, 
Guttentag  and  Snapper,  1975).  This  model  aids  in  comparing  organizations  where 
various  management  approaches  are  being  tested.  The  multi-attribute  utilities 
technique  allows  the  researcher  to  combine  information  across  multiple 
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dimensions,  each  of  which  has  a  different  value  structure.  The  pilot  testing  of 
this  methodology  will  be  described  later  in  the  report. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

MODEL  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  FUNCTIONING 


INTRODUCTION 

A  model  of  organizational  functioning  is  presented  in  this  chapter,  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  elements  of  the  model  from  which  evaluation  dimensions  and 
criteria  were  derived.  One  purpose  of  the  model  is  to  provide  a  framework  for 
evaluating  organizational  functioning.  The  researchers  attempted  to  make  the 
model  as  simple  as  possible,  using  general  processes  which  include  most  types  of 
organizational  behavior.  The  model  was  expanded  and  refined  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  project. 

Organizational  behavior  includes  the  internal  processing  of  input  (stimuli)  and 
the  resulting  level  of  achievement  of  long  and  short  term  organizational  missions 
and  tasks.  To  aid  in  understanding  overall  organizational  functioning,  the 
following  aspects  of  organizational  behavior  are  addressed:  (1)  the  input  to  an 
organization;  (2)  the  basic  processes  and  behaviors  that  occur  internally  in  the 
organization*,  (3)  the  output  in  terms  of  performance  of  the  organization;  and  W 
the  superordinate  organization  and  external  environment  in  which  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  imbedded.  The  model  put  forth  in  this  chapter  is  an  initial  framework 
to  aid  in  understanding  the  functioning  of  Army  companies  and  batteries  and 
higher  level  units. 

MODEL 

The  model  contains  the  four  major  components  just  discussed.  These  are 
graphically  displayed  in  Figure  6. 

Superordinate  Organization  and  External  Environment 

The  organization  being  described  is  imbedded  within  another  organization 
complete  with  its  own  characteristic  organizational  processes,  demands,  re- 
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SUPERORDINATE  ORGANIZATION  AND  EXTERNAL  ENVIRONMENT 


FIGURE  6:  MODEL  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  FUNCTIONING 


sources,  and  criteria  for  acceptable  and  unacceptable  unit  and  personal  behavior. 
The  ongoing  internal  processes  in  the  superordinate  organization  provide  the 
environment  in  which  the  subordinate  organization  functions.  Subordinate  units 
interpret  actions  and  statements  from  above  to  determine  their  own  procedures. 
The  extra-organizational  environment  also  impacts  on  an  organization  through 
geographical,  social,  and  economic  factors.  Nevertheless,  the  most  obvious 
impacts  of  the  superordinate  organization  and  external  environment  are  specific 
inputs  (e.g.,  orders  to  accomplish  a  particular  output). 

Input 

In  some  ways,  input  is  defined  internally  by  organizations.  But  there  are  also 
specific  long-term  and  short-term  demands,  taskings,  missions,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  impinge  on  the  unit  from  without.  In  addition,  subtle  inputs  exist 
which  impact  on  a  unit.  One  of  these  is  authority.  Authority  may  be  delegated 
to  lower  level  commanders  or  may  be  kept  at  a  higher  level.  In  certain  areas, 
lower  level  unit  commanders  may  have  permission  to  act  on  their  own  and  the 
ability  to  creatively  dispatch  their  responsibilities.  In  other  areas,  commanders 
and  supervisors  are  often  restricted  to  certain  modes  of  responding.  When  they 
must  get  permission  and  acceptance  from  above  for  decisions,  they  act  dif¬ 
ferently  than  if  they  are  free  to  act  on  their  own.  These  restrictions  or  non¬ 
restrictions  on  behavior  are  a  form  of  input  to  which  commanders  and  super¬ 
visors  respond,  whether  it  is  explicit  or  implicit.  Missions,  activities,  and  tasks 
required  of  the  unit  are  an  expression  of  organizational  input.  This  input  is  of 
particular  importance  to  the  current  organizational  model. 

Organizational  Processes  and  Behavior 

This  major  component  of  organizational  functioning  contains  the  modes  of  acting 
which  the  organization  uses  to  accomplish  its  missions.  This  is  the  black  box 
between  orders  and  outcomes.  A  reasonable  question  at  this  point  is  —  Why  not 
just  study  the  outcomes  and  evaluate  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  performance  and 
ignore  the  process  of  attaining  the  outcome?  In  this  project,  we  were  interested 
in  how  a  military  unit  organizes  and  manages  itself  to  accomplish  missions,  and 
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also  in  determining  what  alternative  approaches  might  be  used  to  more  effec¬ 
tively/efficiently  accomplish  those  missions.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  to 
attempt  to  tie  outputs  to  internal  processes  whenever  possible.  Understanding 
the  relationship  of  organizational  processes  to  organizational  performance  is 
extremely  difficult,  but  necessary  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  different 
organizational  approaches  to  accomplishing  unit  missions  and  methods  of  training 
managers.  The  elements  of  organization  processes  and  behavior  are  shown  in 
Figure  6.  Observations  provided  the  information  needed  to  examine  organi¬ 
zational  behavior. 

Output 

The  fourth  major  component  of  organizational  functioning  is  the  output  of  the 
organization.  These  organizational  missions,  goals,  tasks,  responsibilities,  etc., 
have  been  discussed  in  Giesler,  et.  (1979).  The  outputs  are  separated  into 
combat  missions  and  non-combat  missions.  The  non-combat  missions  are  further 
separated  into  various  categories  -as  shown  in  Figure  6.  Unit  output  is 
represented  by  the  actual  missions,  activities,  and  tasks  performed  by  garrison 
personnel.  The  output  of  an  organization  also  functions  as  input  in  the  form  of 
direct  knowledge  and  observation  of  performance  made  internally  by  the 
organi:'.ation.  The  organization  can  view  performance  in  this  way  and  evaluate 
its  own  performance.  Processing  this  feedback  will  result  in  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  with  the  procedures  which  produce  the  output.  If  satisfaction 
results,  the  procedures  may  become  SOPs  or  will  stabilize  in  some  other  way.  If 
dissatisfaction  results,  the  feedback  information  will  allow  for  changes  in 
procedures.  Observation  of  performance  also  occurs  outside  the  organization, 
for  example,  by  the  next  higher  headquarters.  This  feedback  information  may 
enter  the  unit  in  the  form  of  input,  indicating  either  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  results. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  PROCESS  AND  BEHAVIOR  COMPONENT 

The  organizational  process  and  behavior  component  for  the  model  represents  the 
internal  workings  of  the  organization.  These  are  the  procedures,  activities,  and 
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behavior  which  turn  (or  attempt  to  turn)  requirements  into  finished  products  and 
services.  The  elements  that  make  up  this  component  of  organizational  behavior 
are  shown  in  Figure  6  and  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


Adaptive  Processes 

The  organizational  procecsses  used  to  adapt  to  changing  environments  were 
discussed  previously.  The  seven  processes  represent  a  cycle  which  the  organi¬ 
zation  goes  through  to  accomplish  its  actual  missions  (outputs).  Organizational 
competence  depends  upon  the  quality  of  process  performance.  Appendix  II 
contains  the  definition  and  potential  evaluation  criteria  for  each  process,  as 
quoted  from  Olmstead,  e^^,  (1978). 

Two  general  processes  are  of  special  interest:  Decision  Making  and  Information 
Transmission.  Decision  making  is  one  of  the  adaptive  processes  and  includes 
problem  solving.  Decision  making  and  problem  solving  are  key  functions  in  an 
organization  because  they  provide  a  general  approach  to  every  action  the  unit 
undertakes.  The  problem  solving  process  interacts  to  a  great  degree  with  the 
information  transmission  process.  Problem  solving  ability  depends  on  accurate 
information  concerning  what  the  problem  actually  is  as  well  as  a  clear  view  of 
what  the  alternatives  are.  There  is  an  obvious  requirement  here,  that  there  be 
openness  is  presenting  information  and  alternatives  up  and  down  the  chain  of 
command.  For  example,  supervisors  must  be  open  to  suggestions  for  improving 
or  changing  problem  procedures.  The  methods  of  gathering  information  and 
openness  to  information  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  problem  solving  ability. 

Beyond  the  information,  however,  is  the  problem  solving  process  itself.  It  may 
be  reflected  in  the  management  style  of  the  commander,  e.g.,  crisis  problem 
solving  in  which  problems  are  not  dealt  with  until  they  reach  crisis  proportions. 
Alternatively,  a  planned,  deliberate  approach  to  problem  solving  in  management 
would  be  to  plan  ahead  by  anticipating  potential  problems  and  devising  their 
solutions.  The  propensity  to  delegate  authority  for  problem  solution  rather  than 
requiring  all  problems  to  be  dealt  with  centrally  is  an  important  organizational 
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dimension  of  problem  solving.  Acceptance  (or  at  least  the  consideration)  of 
innovative  solutions  by  the  leadership  provides  a  non-threatening  atmosphere  in 
which  lower  level  leaders  will  not  be  afraid  to  attempt  problem  solutions.  All 
these  factors  determine  how  the  problem  solving  process  works  in  an  organi¬ 
zation  and  how  likely  it  is  that  satisfactory  and  effective  solutions  will  be 
attained. 


Information  transmission  is  a  part  of  "Communicating  Information"  and 
"Communicating  Implementation"  (refer  to  Appendix  B).  It  also  plays  a  role  in 
most  of  the  activities  of  organizations.  Effective  processing  and  accurate 
transmission  of  information  are  essential  to  effective  organizational  functioning. 

Leadership 

Leadership  is  of  key  importance  in  organizations,  but  particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  it  in  military  organizations,  expeciaiiy  by  senior  commanders.  Leader¬ 
ship  is  discussed  in  terms  of  social  exchange,  specific  leader  behaviors  and  other 
leadership  indicators.  Although  some  aspects  of  these  sub-elements  may  be 
attributed  to  other  factors,  it  is  convenient  for  our  purposes  to  combine  them 
into  the  leadership  dimension. 

Social  Exchange 

The  social  exchange  dimension  refers  to  the  assumption  that  leadership 
results  from  an  exchange  of  benefits  between  the  leader  and  the  followers. 
In  exchange  for  investing  and  accepting  power  and  authority  from  the 
leaders,  the  followers  receive  direction,  coordination,  and  management  of 
activities  designed  to  satisfy  the  mutual  goals  of  all  group  memebers.  In 
addition,  the  members  receive  responsibility,  authority  to  carry  out  the 
responsibility,  and  the  resulting  self  esteem  and  organizational  rewards. 
The  social  exchange  portion  of  the  current  model  includes  all  of  the  unit 
members'  attitudes  about  their  leaders,  as  well  as  the  leaders'  attitudes 
about  the  followers.  In  addition,  the  organization  motivational  structure, 
the  personnel  in  the  unit,  and  their  commitment  to  the  unit  are  all  part  of 


the  social  exchange  in  an  organization.  Some  of  the  indicators  of  social 
exchange  are; 

•  Subordinate  attitudes  toward  leaders  concerning  the  leaders' 
competence,  support  of  followers,  and  goal  orientation. 

•  Leaders'  attitudes  toward  subordinates  concerning  subordinates' 
competence  and  support  of  leader. 

•  Self  esteem  of  subordinates. 

•  Actual  goal  orientation  of  leader. 

•  Motivational  orientational  of  leader  (tendency  to  use  positive 
reinforcers,  vs.  negative  reinforcers,  i.e.,  promotions,  awards 
vs.  disciplinary  actions). 

•  Personal  commitment  to  organization  by  followers. 

Leader  Behavior 

Based  on  military  leadership  manuals  and  discussions  with  senior 
commanders,  it  was  expected  that  one  of  the  characteristics  commanders 
would  look  for  in  their  officers  is  self  confidence.  Leaders  who  are  self 
confident  exhibit  a  sense  of  competence  to  these  commanders.  Senior 
commanders  often  evaluate  subordinate  commanders  on  management  style. 
Company/battery  commanders  are  seen  as  lax  or  strict,  instituting  nega¬ 
tive  or  positive  incentives,  delegating  or  controlling.  Each  battalion 
commander  or  staff  officer  sees  reflections  of  these  behaviors  in  their  area 
of  responsibility,  i.e.,  discipline,  task  accomplishment,  awards,  promotions, 
etc.  One  aspect  of  management  style  which  appears  to  impact  on  unit 
performance  is  the  leaders'  perception  of  how  much  control  he  has  in 
determining  means  of  accomplishing  tasks.  It  seems  from  the  researchers 
experience,  that  if  leaders  feel  there  are  no  choices  and  no  authority 
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vested  in  them  for  making  decisions,  they  will  not  recognize  innovative, 
creative  ap  proaches  to  problems,  even  when  deviations  from  standard 
procedures  are  appropriate.  The  sense  of  control  can  thus  play  an 
important  part  in  determining  whether  a  unit  is  led  in  an  active  or  reactive 
mode. 

Other  Indicators  of  Leadership 

There  are  several  other  indicators  of  unit  leadership.  The  general  attitude 
and  morale  of  unit  members  toward  the  unit  and  the  Army  are  believed  to 
reflect  the  unit's  leadership.  Attitude  and  morale  are  seen  by  commanders 
to  be  in  the  appearance  of  the  personnel  (i.e.,  shined  shoes,  uniforms  in 
good  condition,  etc.)  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  unit  area.  In  addition,  if 
there  is  a  high  reenlistment  rate  in  the  unit,  it  suggests  that  the  leadership 
structure  is  conducive  to  providing  a  satisfactory  work  environment  for  the 
personnel. 

Resource  Management 

The  techniques  and  procedures  used  by  an  organization  to  manage  its  personnel 
and  materiel  are  probably  the  most  visible  of  all  the  organizational  processes. 
Personnel  must  be  assigned  according  to  training,  experience,  motivation,  and 
mission  requirements.  Equipment  must  be  maintained  and  accounted  for  to 
function  well  for  the  unit.  Resource  management  involves  the  five  areas  of 
general  management  activities;  planning,  organizing,  staffing,  directing,  and 
controlling.  It  further  requires  that  the  leaders  understand  the  capabilities  of 
the  organization’s  people  and  equipment.  Detailed  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
of  personnel  and  equipment  is  important  to  effective  planning,  organizing,  and 
staffing.  Personnel  management  is  difficult  because  people  do  not  come  in 
standard  form.  Soldiers  who  have  had  ostensibly  the  same  training  and  same 
types  of  experience  are  different  in  terms  of  their  capabilities.  Effective 
personnel  management,  therefore,  requires  some  knowledge  of  individuals  and 
their  unique  capabilities  and  skills,  as  well  as  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
personnel  and  management  system  of  the  Army. 
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Resource  Management  is  such  a  significant  part  of  Army  organizational  activi¬ 
ties  that  it  is  listed  separately  as  a  process  area  even  though  the  adaptive 
processes  are  involved  in  its  accomplishment. 


1 

I  DISCUSSION 

i 

i  The  model  of  organization  behavior  just  described  is  consistent  with  the  systems 

view  of  organizations  discussed  earlier.  The  model  provides  for  general  coverage 
of  organizational  processes  and  behavior,  but  can  provide  specific  information 
required  to  understand  organizational  processing. 

The  model's  flexibility  also  allows  for  other  diverse  information  and  data 
collection  requirements.  Further  development  and  refinement  of  the  model  will 
provide  a  structure  for  guiding  the  future  of  this  research  effort  and  other 
research  projects  dependent  upon  an  understanding  of  the  functioning  of  Army 
units  within  their  environment. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

INITIAL  BATTALION  STAFF  INTERVIEWS 


OVERVIEW 

To  recap,  the  objective  of  the  present  project  was  to  design  an  organizational 
system  which  can  effectively  and  efficiently  conduct  all  of  its  assigned  tasks  and 
missions  and  at  the  same  time,  maximize  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  training. 
Units  vary  in  their  ability  to  accomplish  this  objective,  as  stated.  It  was  the  goal 
of  the  research  reported  in  this  chapter  to  understand  the  interactions  among 
organizational  processes  which  are  necessary  for  effective/efficient  organi¬ 
zational  functioning  within  the  garrison  environment. 

SCOPE 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  research  reported  here  was  to  determine 
organizational  process  dimensions  and  establish  criteria  with  which  judgments 
may  be  made  concerning  overall  unit  effectiveness.  Compounding  the  diffi¬ 
culties  inherent  in  this  kind  of  study  is  the  fact  that  the  mission  capabilities  of 
combat  units  are  uniquely  difficult  to  measure,  even  in  combat.  Their  peace¬ 
time  mission  is  to  be  combat  ready,  i.e.,  trained.  In  addition,  their  peace-time 
mission  is  to  accomplish  all  other  assigned  missions  and  tasks.  (These  missions 
and  taskings  are  detailed  in  Giesler,  et.  aU,  1978).  Determination  of  mission 
accomplishment  is  very  difficult.  Training  effectiveness  is  estimated  peri¬ 
odically  by  SQTs  and  ARTEPs.  Accomplishment  of  subsidiary  tasks  may  be 
considered  acceptable  when  someone  at  a  higher  level  is  satisfied  that  the  job 
was  done  according  to  authorized  procedures. 

Ongoing  research  and  development  projects  notwithstanding,  training  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  task  accomplishment  are  still  based  on  judgments  by  commanders  who 
have  several  years  of  experience  observing  military  unit  operations,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  training.  The  Army,  indeed  the  military  system,  is  designed  to  obtain 
maximum  benefit  from  this  experience  base.  Officers  command  platoons,  then 
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companies,  serve  on  battalion  staffs,  and  then  command  battalions  and  so  on,  at 
each  step  gaining  insight  into  what  approaches  work  and  do  not  work  to  enable 
units  to  accomplish  all  assigned  missions  and  tasks  effectively. 

Another  factor  involved  in  unit  functioning  is  the  local  environment.  The  local 
procedures,  objectives,  expectations,  and  motivational  factors  play  an  important 
role  in  the  way  units  function  to  accomplish  objectives.  To  gain  insight  into  the 
local  environment  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
batallion  commanders  and  staff,  a  series  of  interviews  were  held  with  a  sample 
of  officers  in  the  7th  Infantry  Division. 

INTERVIEWS 

Interviews  were  arranged  with  a  total  of  12  officers  who  were  the  battalion 
commanders.  Sis,  and  S3s  from  three  battalions  of  an  infantry  brigade  and  one 
battalion  from  division  artillery.  The  purpose  of  these  interviews  was  to 
determine  indicators  of  unit  effectiveness  from  commanders  and  staff  officers 
who  have  daily  experience  with  taskings,  assignments,  and  evaluation  of  their 
accomplishment. 

INTERVIEW  PROCEDURE 

Individual  interviews  were  conducted  with  each  of  the  officers.  Interview 
sessions  started  with  a  brief  orientation  to  the  project  and  lasted  approximately 
one  hour.  The  respondents  were  told  that  their  comments  would  not  be  published 
or  discussed  in  association  with  their  names  or  units.  Each  of  the  officers 
interviewed  was  interested  and  cooperative  in  providing  useful  information. 

A  list  of  specific  indicators  present  in  the  Army  system  and  traditionally  used 
was  presented  to  the  respondents  primarily  to  elicit  discussion  of  the  usefulness 
of  these  and  other  indicators  of  unit  functioning.  This  list  of  indicators  is 
presented  in  Table  5.  The  interviewees  were  asked  to  discuss  each  indicator  in 
terms  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  indicative  of  unit  functioning,  what  it 
indicates,  and  how  useful  an  indicator  it  is  (qualified  by  the  situation).  The 
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TABLE  5:  PRELIMINARY  INDICATORS  OF  UNIT  FUNCTIONING 


•  Reenlistment  rates 

•  Unit  Status  Report  (DA  2715) 

•  AWOL  rates 

•  Performance  on  SQT 

•  Performance  on  ARTEPs 

•  Maintenance 

•  Results  of  IG  inspection 

•  Favorable/unfavorable  personnel  actions 

•  EER/OER 

•  Units  sports  program 

•  Level  of  unit  manning/personnel  utilization 

•  Presence/quality  of  SOPs 

•  Number  of  critical  incidents 
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usefulness  dimensicxi  was  rated  on  a  five-point  scale:  1  -  very  poor  indicator;  3  - 
average  indicator;  5  -  very  good  indicator.  After  the  items  on  the  list  were 
covered,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  list  additional  items  which  they 
themselves  use  or  feel  are  important  indicators  of  unit  effectiveness. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  6,  the  rating  data  from  the  interviews  show  no 
consensus  on  individual  unit  functioning  indicators  except  for  those  concerning 
training  and  maintenance.  The  frequency  of  responses  from  the  12  raters  on 
each  item  are  shown  in  this  table.  Ratings  of  SQTs,  ARTEPs,  and  maintenance 
were  grouped  in  the  average  to  very  good  categories.  These  three  indicators 
were  the  only  ones  to  have  no  negative  responses.  The  remaining  indicators  were 
spread  from  "very  poor"  to  "very  good"  with  the  exception  of  Efficiency  Reports 
(EER/OER)  and  the  Unit  Sports  Program  which  rated  slightly  lower  than  the 
others  since  they  had  no  "very  good"  ratings.  These  results  may  indicate  that 
each  respondent  has  his  own  unique  combination  of  indicators. 

Three  common  trends  developed  from  the  interviews  in  terms  of  the  use  of 
indicators  for  unit  evaluation.  Most  of  the  officers  interviewed  said  that  the 
indicators  must  be  taken  in  relation  to  others;  no  single  score  or  report  should  be 
accepted  as  indicative  of  the  unit.  Second,  the  officers  suggested  looking  at  the 
history  of  the  indicators  in  the  unit,  rather  than  a  single  report  or  score.  Third, 
the  indicators  must  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  unit  circumstances,  i.e.,  short 
term  missions,  external  environment,  etc.  For  example,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
AWOL  rates  to  increase  just  before  a  unit  goes  to  the  field  for  a  long  training 
exercise.  If  AWOLs  were  evaluated  during  this  period,  they  would  not  be 
representative  of  the  unit's  normal  functioning,  though  they  might  indicate 
something  about  the  unit  during  a  crisis  or  difficult  situation. 

Several  indicators  were  consistently  mentioned  by  the  interviewees.  These 
indicators  can  be  grouped  under  the  following  categories:  leadership,  communi¬ 
cation,  and  management  practices. 


TABLE  6;  RATINGS  BY  BATTALION  COMMANDERS  Sis  AND  S2s  OF  THE 
USEFULNESS  OF  INDICATORS  FOR  JUDGING  A  UNIT’S  EFFECTIVENESS 


Presence  Quality  of  SOPs 

Number  of  Critical 
Incidents 


I 


LEADERSHIP 

Included  under  this  heading  are  appearance,  morale,  and  attitude  of  the 
personnel.  Some  of  the  respondents  believed  that  these  are  important  indicators 
which  can  be  determined  by  observing  and  talking  to  unit  personnel.  Other 
respondents  felt  that  extreme  emphasis  on  appearance,  of  both  personnel  and 
billets',  may  be  indicative  of  the  wrong  type  of  leadership,  i.e.,  emphasis  on  good 
appearance  only  for  show  and  not  as  part  of  an  overall  program  of  military 
discipline  and  order.  All  agreed  that  extremely  poor  morale  and  unkempt 
appearance  of  personnel  probably  indicate  a  badly  functioning  unit,  but  the 
converse  is  not  necessarily  true.  Other  characteristics  of  leadership  found  in 
good  units  are  self  confidence  among  the  leaders,  especially  commanders,  and 
demonstrated  concern  for  subordinates. 

COMMUNICATION 

The  effective  flow  of  communication  throughout  the  chain  of  command  was 
often  suggested  as  indicative  of  an  effective  unit.  One  battalion  commander 
said  that  when  he  passes  out  information  during  a  staff  meeting  which  impacts 
on  the  soldiers,  he  thinks  it  should  be  presented  accurately  and  in  a  timely 
fashion  by  their  immediate  supervisor.  He  suggested  that  an  indicator  of  unit 
functioning  would  be  to  ask  the  soldiers  for  information  which  was  passed  out  at 
a  battalion  staff  meeting  and  which  should  have  been  communicated  to  them. 
This  would  be  indicative  of  good  communication  and  effectiveness  of  the  chain 
of  command. 

MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 

The  management  practices  mentioned  repeatedly  were;  planning  ability, 
attention  to  detail,  accomplishment  of  assigned  tasks,  execution  of  SOPs,  and 
property  accountability.  It  was  agreed  that  unit  leaders  must  have  the  ability  to 
plan  ahead  and  execute  plans.  Planning  ability  separates  good  units  from  poor 
units.  Without  planning,  units  are  only  able  to  "react"  rather  than  "proact." 
Several  of  the  respondents  felt  that  in  good  units  all  members  are  interested  in 


doing  a  good,  complete  job  of  the  assigned  tasks  and  missions,  and  that  this 
interest  shows  in  attention  to  details  and  thoroughness.  This  "extra  touch"  put 
into  all  work  is  thought  to  be  observable.  SOPs  are  a  part  of  Army  management 
which  is  emphasized.  However,  much  of  the  emphasis,  for  example  in  IG 
inspections,  appears  to  be  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  various  SOPs  and  their 
appearance.  Most  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  while  the  presence  and 
quality  of  SOPs  tells  one  very  little  about  the  unit,  the  understanding  of  SOPs  by 
key  people  and  the  execution  of  SOPs  by  the  unit  are  indicative  of  how  well  the 
unit  can  function  in  its  missions.  Good  property  accountability  requires  that  unit 
leaders  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  property  they  have  and  where  it  is 
located.  To  function  well,  a  unit  must  set  up  effective  accountability  proced¬ 
ures. 

The  results  from  these  interviews,  coupled  with  the  previous  discussion  or 
organizational  effectiveness  evaluation  provided  further  support  for  the  con¬ 
ceptual  systems  model  presented  in  Chapter  Four. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

EVALUATION  DIMENSION  WEIGHTING  METHODOLOGY 


OVERVIEW 

The  initial  battalion  staff  interviews  provided  information  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  the  preliminary  set  of  performance  measures  (Table  7).  These 
interviews  also  provided  additional  performance  indicators.  The  study  described 
in  this  chapter  was  designed  to  test  procedures  for  establishing  importance 
weights  for  each  performance  indicator. 

PROCEDURE 

The  initial  battalion  staff  interviews  resulted  in  the  new  list  of  evaluation 
dimensions  shown  in  Table  7.  These  dimensions  were  presented  to  a  Battalion 
Commander,  Battalion  S-1  and  S-3,  and  five  Company  Commanders  (all  in  the 
same  battalion)  for  determination  of  relative  importance.  Each  of  the  16 
dimensions  were  placed  on  individual  cards  for  rank  ordering.  Each  respondent 
was  interviewed  individually  and  asked  to  place  the  cards  in  order  of  importance 
for  accomplishing  the  goal  of  day-to-day  company  operations.  Once  the  cards 
were  in  order,  the  respondent  was  asked  to  weight  each  one  by  arbitrarily 
assigning  a  "10"  to  the  lowest  ranked  card  and  scaling  each  higher  card  so  they 
would  bear  a  ratio  relationship  to  each  other.  For  example,  a  dimension 
receiving  a  "20"  would  be  subjectively  twice  as  important  as  the  lowest  card. 
Tied  scores  were  allowed.  Once  all  the  cards  were  scaled  in  this  manner,  they 
were  rescaled  by  dividing  each  assigned  dimension  score  by  the  total  of  the 
assigned  sores.  (This  method  is  derived  from  one  described  by  Edwards,  eL  al., 
1975.) 

RESULTS 

The  officers  who  participated  in  this  exercise  expressed  no  difficulty  in  rank 
ordering  the  cards  or  assigning  the  relative  weights.  In  fact,  many  of  them  found 
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TABLE  7:  EVALUATION  DIMENSIONS  SELECTED 


TRAINING 

•  ARTEP  performance  and  collective  training 

•  SQT  performance  and  individual  training 

•  Performance  of  Physical  Readiness  Training  (PRT) 


PERSONNEL 

•  Unfavorable  personnel  actions  (Article  15s,  administrative  discharges) 

•  Appearance  of  personnel 

•  Personnel  utilization  (assignments) 

•  AWOL  rates 

•  Reenlistment  rates 


MANAGEMENT  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

•  Maintenance 

•  Security  of  weapons  and  documents 

•  Appearance  of  unit  area 

•  Supply  management 

•  Result  of  IG 


JOB  PERFORMANCE/MANAGEMENT 

•  Communication  (administrative  through  chain  of  command) 

•  Execution  of  SOPs 

•  Accomplishment  of  assigned  tasks 


the  procedure  intriguing;  evidently,  they  had  never  made  such  a  detailed 
comparison  among  the  areas  of  unit  performance  for  which  they  are  routinely 
held  responsible. 

The  rescaled  weights  are  presented  in  Table  8.  Since  the  weights  add  to  100, 
each  individual  weight  represents  a  proportion,  out  of  100,  of  overall  perceived 
importance.  The  variability  among  these  weights  suggests  substantial  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  perceived  importance  of  the  dimension.  In  many  cases,  there  are 
extreme  differences  between  the  judgments  made  by  the  battalion  commander 
and  those  made  by  his  staff  officers  and  commanders.  The  difference  between 
the  Battalion  Commander  and  the  average  of  the  Battalion  Officers  is  shown  in 
the  last  column  of  Table  8.  ARTEP  and  Collective  Training,  SQT  and  Individual 
Training,  Assigned  Tasks  and  Physical  Readiness  Training  are  all  dimensions  for 
which  the  battalion  commander's  judgments  of  relative  importance  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  from  those  of  his  staff  officers. 

DISCUSSION 

The  differences  between  the  weights  assigned  by  respondents  of  different 
organizational  levels  to  various  performance  measures  suggests  the  efficacy  of 
an  evaluation  model  which  is  flexible,  and  therefore  responsive  to  the  person 
using  the  evaluation  information  it  produces.  There  are  many  ways  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  weights  presented  in  Table  8.  For  example,  one  can  employ  averaging 
or  use  a  group  procedure  for  establishing  consensus.  However,  it  is  often 
appropriate  to  use  a  single  decision  maker's  weights  or  to  present  results  based 
on  several  sets  of  weights  from  specific  judges.  This  approach  provides  a 
flexible  method  for  combining  multiple  dimensions,  as  well  as  responding  to  the 
relative  priorities  of  multiple  judges. 

The  assigned  weights  and  rank  orders  among  the  dimensions  produced  by 
members  of  an  organizational  unit  also  provide  a  measure  of  communication 
within  the  unit.  The  battalion  commander  supervises  the  other  officers  in  the 
battalion;  organizational  functioning  is  usually  most  effective  when  cill  subordin¬ 
ates  know  and  understand  their  supervisor’s  priorities.  The  reuik  order  exercise 
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TABLE  8;  RESCALED  RELATIVE  WEIGHTS 


presented  above  provides  this  information.  Asking  the  battalion  officers  to 
repeat  the  exercise  and  place  the  dimensions  in  the  order  in  which  they  think 
their  commander  would  place  them  provides  an  even  more  direct  view  of  their 
understanding  of  their  commander's  priorities.  Either  procedure  will  provide 
information  on  how  well  coordinated  the  unit  goals  are  across  unit  personnel. 

The  pilot  test  in  this  battalion  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  number  of  dimensions 
from  16  to  18.  Two  of  the  dimensions  1)  ARTEP  and  Collective  Training,  and  2) 
SQT  and  Individual  Training  were  separated  into  four  dimensions.  Separating  the 
training  performance  indicators  -  ARTEP  and  SQT  -  from  the  training  itself  - 
collective  and  individual  -  provided  categories  which  are  easier  for  unit 
personnel  to  rank  order. 

The  final  list  of  18  dimensions  was  then  presented  to  ten  staff  officers  at  the 
major  command  headquarters.  These  officers  found  the  list  of  dimensions 
complete  and  judged  them  appropriate  as  indicators  of  unit  functioning. 

UTILIZATION  OF  EVALUATION  MODEL  AND  METHOD 

The  18  evaluation  dimensions  were  used  to  collect  data  on  unit  performance 
across  five  FORSCOM  divisions  in  another  phase  of  the  project  (Funk,  et  al., 
Johnson,  Batzer,  Gambell,  and  Vandecaveye,  1980).  The  data  displayed  in 
Appendix  H  of  the  Funk,  et  al.,  report  show  that  the  relative  importance  of  the 
dimensions  varies  considerably  across  the  divisions  sampled.  This  finding 
demonstrates  that  the  list  of  dimensions  is  sensitive  to  local  influence. 

In  addition  to  application  in  the  present  research,  the  evaluation  method 
described  here  can  be  applied  elsewhere.  This  multidimensional  evaluation 
model  can  take  into  account  the  pertinent  dimensions  for  assessing  any  unit's 
overall  management  performance,  or  for  assessing  specific  process  or  perform¬ 
ance  areas.  Further,  as  noted  above,  the  method  used  to  assign  weights  and  rank 
dimensions  provides  a  useful  measure  of  communication  within  the  organi¬ 
zational  unit. 


EPILOG 

MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES 


Within  any  organization,  there  are  specific  constraints  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  recommending  changes  or  modifying  current  processes.  The 
United  States  Army  is  unique  from  other  organizations  in  many  ways;  its  size, 
its  tall  hierarchical  structure,  the  lack  of  personnel  to  fill  many  authorized 
positions,  its  high  personnel  turbulence,  and  its  unique  mission  of  combat 
readiness. 

In  designing  management  systems  for  Army  units,  it  is  impossible  to  influence  all 
aspects  of  the  organization.  For  example,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
project  to  recommend  the  deletion  of  any  level  within  the  organizational 
hierarchy.  Neither  is  it  feasible  to  recommend  major  structural  changes  within  a 
unit.  There  are  many  regulations  and  procedures  which  cannot  be  modified. 
Unit  missions  are  also  inviolable,  and  any  recommended  approaches  must  insure 
not  only  that  their  implementation  does  not  interfere  with  accomplishment  of 
the  missions,  but  that  the  approaches  enhance  the  probability  that  they  will  be 
successfully  achieved.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  cognizant  of  all  such 
organizational  constraints  and  to  work  within  them. 

The  most  feasible  courses  of  action  for  this  project  will  be  to  reassign  and 
reorganize  tasks  within  a  unit,  design  more  efficient  methods  of  accomplishing 
those  tasks,  and/or  recommend  certain  policy  changes.  In  addition,  indications 
of  a  need  for  more  comprehensive  changes,  i.e.,  affecting  higher  levels  of  the 
Army,  may  be  noted. 

In  addition  to  organizational  constraints,  the  evaluation  system  will  have 
important  implications  for  the  design  of  management  systems.  The  outcome 
indicators  (See  Chapter  Five)  which  were  developed  through  interaction  with 
commanders  at  various  levels,  provide  a  clear  explication  of  the  factors  which 
are  considered  important  for  a  unit  to  perform  well.  An  optimal  system  would, 
therefore,  attend  to  and  improve  the  functioning  of  units  on  these  measurement 
indicators. 
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For  example,  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  units  are  evaluated  heavily  on  the 
security  of  their  weapons  and  documents  and  if  tasks  related  to  this  dimension 
take  up  a  lot  of  a  unit's  time,  a  prime  area  to  examine  would  be  the  development 
of  new  management  systems  which  insure  security  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 

The  process  dimension  (See  Chapter  Four)  contains  important  variables  to 
consider  in  the  design  of  alternative  management  approaches.  These  variables 
are  the  ones  which  a  new  system  would  most  directly  influence.  Which  of  these 
processes  can  be  most  effectively  modified  and  which  exert  the  most  influence 
on  the  outcome  indicators  need  to  be  evaluated. 

Resource  management  is  a  prime  example  of  a  process  dimension  which 
undoubtedly  influences  many  output  indicators  (i.e.,  supply  management,  person¬ 
nel  utilization).  This  is  also  a  dimension  in  which  differences  in  effectiveness 
among  management  approaches  can  be  determined  because  they  usually  impact 
on  the  amount  of  time  required  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Again,  such  an  area 
would  be  examined  when  developing  management  approaches. 

Figure  7  illustrates  the  multitude  of  issues  and  sources  of  information  which 
impact  upon  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  new  management 
approaches. 

Some  of  these  issues  can  be  stated  more  explicitly  than  others,  but  clearly,  they 
are  not  independent.  To  insure  that  the  approach  is  practical  and  has  the 
greatest  probability  of  success,  the  implications  of  each  issue  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  development  of  new  systems. 
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UNIT  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY 


This  survey  asks  you  to  describe  how  you  spend  your  time.  The  information  you 
give  will  be  used  to  improve  the  management  of  Infantry  Companies  and  Field 
Artillery  Batteries. 

Please  provide  the  information  below  so  that  we  can  determine  how  soldiers  in 
each  duty  position  spend  their  time.  Please  note  that  your  name  has  not  been 
asked  for. 

1.  Type  of  unit  (check  box):  Q  FA  Firing  Battery  Q  Inf  Rifle  Co 

□  FA  Service  Battery  Q  SupS^rT^mpany 

2.  Rank:  _  3.  Present  duty  position: _ 

k.  Time  in  present  duty  position;  _  years  _  months 

5.  Time  in  unit:  _  years  _  months 

6.  Time  in  service;  _  years  _  months 

7.  Primary  MOS  and  Skill  Level: _ 

8.  Secondary  MOS  (if  this  is  the  MOS  you  are  now  performing);  _ 


9.  During  the  training  cycle,  what  percent  of  your  time  is  spent  on  activities 
directly  related  to  preparing  for  combat  (for  example,  SQT  training,  ARTEP 
training,  and  weapons  training)? 

0-10%  50-60% 


10-20%  60-70% 


20-30%  70-80% 


30-40%  80-90% 


A- 1 


40-50% 


90-100% 


JOB  TASK  INVENTORY  SURVEY  INSTRUCTIONS 


Quickly  review  all  of  the  tasks  to  get  a  feel  for  the  entire  list.  Then  go  back  and 
carefully  read  each  task  and  answer  the  following  questions.  Mark  your  ratings 
in  the  spaces  on  the  survey.  Some  of  the  tasks  contain  two  action  words,  for 

example:  "Prepare/update  supply  records."  If  you  only  do  one  of  these,  please 
circle  the  one  you  do  and  rate  the  task. 

1.  DO  YOU  PERFORM  THIS  TASK  AS  A  PART  OF  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB? 
Mark  your  answer  in  Column  I.  Y  =  YES  N  =  NO 

If  your  answer  to  this  question  is  "NO,"  go  to  the  next  task.  If  your  answer 
is  "YES,"  answer  the  following  five  questions  about  that  task. 

2.  The  yearly  training  schedule  is  divided  into  three  cycles: 

a.  Support  Cycle  -  When  most  of  a  unit's  time  is  spent  on  support  for 
Fort  Ord,  such  as  guard  duty. 

b.  Training  Cycle  -  When  most  of  a  unit's  time  is  used  for  combat 
training. 

c.  Mission  Support  -  When  as  much  combat  training  as  possible  is  done, 
but  the  unit  is  available  for  support. 

FOR  EACH  CYCLE,  USE  THE  FOLLOWING  SCALE  TO  SHOW  HOW 
OFTEN  YOU  PERFORM  EACH  TASK  IN  A  TYPICAL  ONE-MONTH 
PERIOD.  Mark  your  answers  in  Columns  2,  3,  4. 

1  =  Task  is  not  performed. 

2  =  Task  is  performed  one  time. 

3  =  Task  is  performed  two  times. 

4  =  Task  is  performed  three  times. 

5  =  Task  is  performed  four  times. 

6  =  Task  is  performed  4-8  times. 

7  =  Task  is  performed  8-16  times. 

8  =  Task  is  performed  16-32  times. 

9  =  Task  is  performed  32-64  times. 

10  =  Task  is  performed  more  than  64  times. 

3.  ABOUT  HOW  LONG  DOES  IT  USUALLY  TAKE  TO  PERFORM  EACH  TASK 
ONCE?  Mark  your  answer  in  Column  5, 

1  =  Up  to  5  minutes. 

2  =  5-10  minutes. 

3  =  10-15  minutes. 

4  =  1 5-30  minutes 

5  =  30-60  minutes. 

6  =1-2  hours 

7  =  2-4  hours. 

9  =1-2  days. 

1 0  =  More  than  2  days. 
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4.  Many  job  tasks  are  so  easy  or  so  familiar  that  they  can  be  done  without  any 
training.  Other  tasks  are  so  complicated  that  they  can  be  done  correctly 
only  after  lengthy  school  training;  for  example,  "Diagnose  malfunctions  in 
an  airborne  radar  weapon  system.”  HOW  MUCH  HELP  OR  ASSISTANCE  IS 
NEEDED  TO  LEARN  EACH  OF  THE  TASKS  YOU  DO?  Mark  your  answer 
in  Column  6. 

1  =  Extremely  little;  no  training  is  required. 

2  =  Little;  some  instruction  from  a  co-worker  or  supervisor. 

3  =  Moderate;  can  be  learned  on  the  job,  but  school  would  be  helpful. 

4  =  Much;  some  school  training  is  essential. 

5  =  Extremely  high;  intensive  school  training  is  essential. 

5.  Your  most  important  job,  as  a  soldier,  is  to  perform  in  a  combat  situation. 
Some  of  the  things  you  do,  or  some  part  of  them,  could  be  done  by  a 
civilian.  HOW  MUCH  OF  EACH  TASK  YOU  DO  COULD  BE  DONE  BY  A 
CIVILIAN  INSTEAD  OF  A  SOLDIER.  Mark  your  answer  in  Column  7. 

1  =  None  of  the  task. 

2  =  A  little  of  the  task. 

3  =  Some  of  the  task. 

4  =  Most  of  the  task. 

5  =  All  of  the  task. 
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SECTION  II:  ADMINISTRATION  -  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES 
Perform  duties  as  a: 


Cycles 
2  3  4 


001. 

Trairiing  Officer/NCO 

002. 

Mess  Officer/NCO 

003. 

Mofor/Maintenance  Officer/NCO 

004. 

Supply  Officer/NCO 

005. 

Safety  Officer/NCO 
. 

00(5, 

Communication  Officer/NCO 

007. 

N8C  Officer/NCO 

008. 

Claims  Officer/NCO 

009. 

Unit  Postal  Officer/NCO 

010. 

Informofion  Officer/NCO 

Oil. 

Educofion  Officer/NCO 

!  012. 

Classified  Documents  Officer/NCO 

Income  Tax  Officer/NCO 

Vector  Control  Officer/NCO 

Military  Poymenf  Certificate  Officer/NCO 

i 

Primary  Censor  Officer/NCO 

Utilities  (energy)  Conservation  Officer/NCO 

^  018. 

VO  Control  Officer/NCO 

5  U  7 


Cycles 
2  3  li 


5 


7 


Task  Sfatements 


019.  Maneuver/Oomage  Control  Officer/NCO 


020. 


Form  Control  and  Records  Monogement  Officer/NCO 


021.  Voting  Officer/NCO 


022.  Security  Monoger/NCO 


023.  Repairs  ond  Utilities  Officer/NCO 


024.  Self  Help  Officer/NCO 


025.  Logistic  Reodiness  Officer/NCO 


026. 


Crime  Prevention  Officer/NCO 


027. 


Fire  Prevention  Monager/NCO 


028.  Line  of  Duty  Investigation  Officer/NCO 


030. 


Ammunition  Officer/NCO 


031.  ARI5-6  Investigotion  Officer/NCO 


032.  Article  32  UCMJ  Investigotion  Officer/NCO 


033. 


Athletic  and  Recreotion  Officer/NCO 


034. 


Comsec  Officer/NCO 


035. 


Evaluation  Officer/NCO 


036. 


Inventory  Officer/NCO 


037. 


Moteriol  Reodiness  Officer/NCO 


038. 


Meol  Card  Control  Control  Officer/NCO 


039. 


Officer  of  the  Guard 


is  combat? 


Member  -  Unit  Fund  Council  (Officer/NCO) 


Property  Book  Officer/NCO 


Roce  Relof ions/Equal  Opportunity  Officer/NCO 


Ronge  Sofety  Officer/NCO 


Reenlistment  Officer/NCO 


Report  of  Survey  Officer/NCO 


Sponsor  (Officer/NCO) 


Staff  Duty  Officer/NCO 


Test  Control  Officer/NCO 


Unit  Historicol  Officer/NCO 


Unit  Movement  Officer/NCO 


Physicol  Security  Officer/NCO 


Army  Emergency  Relief  Officer/NCO 


Field  Sonitation  Officer/NCO 


Reseorch  Project  Coordinotor  (survey/questionnaires) 


OPSEC  Reodiness  Officer/NCO 


ADO  ANY  OTHER  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  TO  THIS  CATEGORY 


THAT  YOU  PERFORM  AND  RATE  THEM  WITH  THE  SCALES. 


How  much  is  combat? 


Task  Statements 

Port  of  your  job? 

Cycles 

2  3  6 

Time  to  perform?  ^ 

How  hard  to  learn? 

How  often  (Support)? 

How  often  (Troining)? 

How  often  (Mission  Support)? 

058. 

059. 

060. 

061. 

062. 

063. 

7 


How  much  is  combot? 


How  much  is  combat? 


9 


How  often  (Mission  Support)? 


Cycles 
2  3  It 


5 


6 


7 


Task  Statements 

Port  of  your  job? 

How  often  (Support)? 

How  often  (Training)? 

How  often  (Mission  Support)? 

1 

How  herd  to  learn? 

How  much  is  combat? 

SECTION  IV:  ADMINISTRATION 

1 

■ 

— 

5 

091.  Prepare/process  request  for  emergency  leave 

■ 

■ 

092.  Prepore/opprove  request  for  leove  or  pass 

■ 

093.  Prepare/maintain  Leave  Control  Log  Form 

■ 

09^.  Prepore/mointoin  Personnel  Status  Report 

■ 

095.  Prepore/update  Small  Unit  Leaders  Personnel  Cards 

■ 

096.  Maintain  unit  bulletin  board 

1 

097.  Prepare/maintain  unit  duty  rosters  (guard,  CO,  details) 

■ 

■1 

098.  Prepare  individual  sick  slips 

i 

■ 

■1 

099.  Prepore/review  Officers  Evaluotion  Reports  (OERs) 

■ 

■ 

□ 

100.  Prepare/review  Senior  Enlisted  Evaluation  Reports/ 

■ 

B 

Mil 

IS 

Enlisted  Evaluotion  Reports  (SEER,  EER) 

■ 

■ 

■1 

101.  Plan/manage  Army  Emergency  Relief  Compaign 

B 

102.  Prepare  counseling  stotements  on  subordinates 

B 

103.  Review/update  personnel  records  of  subordinates  (DA  Form  20/2-1) 

B 

lOA.  Review  Leave  ond  Eorning  Statements  (LESs) 

B 

IB 

IB 

105.  Record/updote  accrued  or  used  leave  of  personnel  from  LESs 

B 

IB 

IB 

106.  Prepare/process  recommendotions  for  administrative  dischorge 

B 

IB 
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How  much  is  combat? 


Task  Statements 

Port  of  your  job? 

Cycles 

2  3  4 

Time  to  perform?  m 

- - - - - - - - 

How  hard  to  learn? 

7 

C-* 

O 

XI 

H 

o 

o 

t/i 

X 

u 

D 

£ 

$ 

o 

X 

How  often  (Support)? 

How  often  (Training)? 

How  often  (Mission  Support)? 

107.  Prepore/process  recommendations  for  miscondocf/ 

- 

— 

_ _ 

unsoitability  discharge 

108.  Prepare  court  martial  charge  sheet 

109.  Prepore  Drop  From  the  Roll  (DFR) 

1 10.  Prepare  legal  stotements 

III.  Prepare/review  report  of  boord  proceedings 

1  12.  Prepare/maintain  reports  for  suspension  of  fovorable 

J 

_ 

personnel  actions  (DA  Form  268)  (Flog) 

1 13.  Prepare  witness  statement  on  personnel 

1 14.  Prepare/administer  non-judicial  punishment 

IIS.  Prepare  personnel  action  forms 

1  16.  Prepore  request  for  tronsfer  of  personnel 

1 17.  Prepare  recommendation  for  security  cleoronce  of  personnel 

1 18.  Prepare/maintain  security  occess  roster 

1 19.  Prepore/review  unit  SOPs 

1 20.  Prepare/review  military  correspondence 

121.  Prepore/mointoin  unit  alert  roster 

122.  Prepare  stoff/CO  journols 

A-11 
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How  muri'v  1%  00^1)0!’^ 


r 


Task  Statements 


liO. 


Oevelop/estobtish  emergency  destruction  plans  for  clossified 


materials 


1^1. 


Prepore/review  service  extension  request 


142.  Prepare/review  request  for  reassignmenl/reclassificotion 


143.  Reconcile/review/update  SIDPERS  output  doto 


144. 


Mointqin  accountability  of  meol  cords 


145.  Prepore/review  a  cosuolty  feeder  report 


146.  Prepare/review  Personnel  (nformotion  Rosters  (PIR) 


147. 


Prepare  job  descriptions 


148.  Prepare  historical  unit  reports 


149.  Prepore  trip/spot  reports 


150. 


Prepare/maintain  o  safe  or  cabinet  security  record 


151. 


Prepare  unit  orders 


152.  Prepore  Personnel  Doily  Summaries  (PDS) 


153.  Prepore/tronsmit  strength  information  to  higher  HOs 


154.  Prepore/review  Unit  Tronsmitfol  Letters  (UTL) 


155.  Prepore/review  pay  ollowonce  oction  request 


156. 


Prepare  classified  documents  receipt 


How  much  is  combat? 


A- 14 


How  much  is  combat? 


188. 


TgsU  Statements 

Part  of  your  job? 

Cycles 

1  3  4 

Time  to  perform? 

How  hard  to  learn?  cn 

How  much  is  combat? 

How  often  (Support)? 

How  often  (Troining)? 

How  often  (Mission  Support)? 

189.  Prepare/administer  non-judicial  punishment 

190.  Conduct  preliminary  inquiry  for  a  suspected  offense 

191.  Administer  rights  to  a  suspect 

192.  Prepare/administer  non-punitive  dlsciplinory  oction 

193.  Supervise  personnel  during  extra  duty/training 

194.  Prepare  documents  for  pre-triol  confinemervt 

195.  Review/mointain  medicol  profiles  on  subordinotes 

196.  Resolve  soldier  pay  complaints 

197.  Plon/estoblish  staff  chonge  of  quarters  duties 

198.  Perform  staff/CO  duties  (officer/NCO) 

199.  Prepare/recommend  personnel  for  awards  and  decorations 

200.  Select/appoint  personnel  for  odditionol  duties 

201.  Request  military  orders  from  higher  HQs 

202.  Plan/provide  security  for  unit  rear  detochments 

203.  Plan/conduct  boards  (promotion,  dlsciplinory,  court-martial) 

204.  Develop  policy  to  enforce  discipline 

205.  Develop  plans  to  ochieve  goals  and  objectives 

1 

206.  Evoluote  unit  morale  and  welfare 

A-16 


Time  to  perform? 
How  hard  to  learn? 


How  hard  to  learn? 


Estoblish/monoge  moral  supporf/unit  funds 


Organ! ze/conduct  "week  of  the  bayonet"  activities 


Plan/organize  personnel  records  oudit 


Prepare/review  and  forward  hometown  news  releoses 


Plan/conduct  a  Personnel  Asset  Inventory  (PAD 


Establish  and  maintain  pinpoint  publication  account 


Brief  personnel  on  nucleor  surety 


Plan/conduct  Athletics  and  Recreational  (A&R)  Progrom 


Establish/apply  unit  organizationol  effectiveness  measures 


Interpret  and  communicate  orders  and  instructions 


to  subordinates 


Conduct  security  briefings 


Identify  unit  strength  end  weaknesses 


Monitor  the  mointenance  of  unit  bulletin  board 


Plan/establish  the  unit  Personnel  Reliability  Program 


Plan/conduct  unit  meetings  ond  conferences 


Plon/conduct  Commanders  Coll 


Determine  present/onticipoted  individual  replacement 


requirement 


Cycles 
2  3  4 


o  o  o 

i  t  » 
o  o  o 
XXI 


How  much  is  combat? 


Cycles 

12  3  4  5  6  7 


w. 

g. 

a 


How  much  is  combat? 


Cycles 
2  3  4 


5 


6 


7 


Task  Statements 

270.  Establish  form  control  measures 

271.  Provide  voting  ossistonce  and  information  for  obtaining  ond 
submitting  on  obsentee  ballot 

272.  Plan/supervise  the  unit  self  help  program 

273.  Conduct  briefings  on  hearing  conservotion  meosures 

274.  Schedule/ensure  all  personnel  receive  hearing  test 

275.  Schedule/coordinate  activities  for  Wives/Dependents 
Day  Activities 

275.  Identify/counsel  personnel  who  are  in  an  overweight  or 
obsese  condition 

211 .  Refer  overweight  personnel  to  a  physicion  for  evoluotion 

278.  Ensure  weekly  weigh-ins  for  overweights  ore  occomplished 

279.  Counsel  personnel  on  failure  to  mointoin  overweight  objectives 

280.  Perform  barracks  guard  duties 

281.  Plan/schedule  unit  safety  classes 

282.  Initial  safety  class  attendance  on  unit  training  records 

283.  Conduct  a  POV  safety  inspection 

284.  Mark  individual  clothing  ond  equipment  (nome,  ssn,  etc.) 
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How  hard  to  learn? 


I 


Cycles 
2  3  4 


5 


6 


7 


!■ 


Tosk  Statements 

Port  of  your  job? 

How  often  (Support)? 

How  often  (Training)? 

How  often  (Mission  Support)? 

n* 

E 

I. 

1 

o 

4) 

£ 

_ 

w 

0 

o 

o 

T5 

1 

1 

I 

How  much  is  combot? 

28S.  Mark  assigned  unit  equipment  with  an  electrostotic  marker 

286.  Brief  new  incoming  personnel  on  crime  prevention  measures 

287,  Conduct  announced/unannounced  crime  prevention  check 

i 

1 

288.  Prepare  crime  prevention  reports  and  submit  to  higher  HQs 

■1 

289.  Prepore/mointoin  local  Crime  Prevention  Form  (470)  for 

■i 

— 

personal  property 

■ 

290.  Investigote  oil  facts  surrounding  on  indebtedness  comploint 

■ 

291.  Counsel/advise  personnel  on  actions  to  be  token  for  indebtedness 

m 

292.  Prepare  written  reply  to  creditors  for  indebtedness  of  personnel 

iB 

293.  Recommend  action  to  be  taken  on  militory  police  reports 

m 

294.  Maintain  a  Human  Relation  Counsel  (HMC)  bulletin  boord 

L 

295,  Plan/conduc*  Human  Relation  meetings 

■ 

■ 

||H 

296.  Sponsor  o  candidate  (NCO)  for  the  Professionol  Soyonet  Program 

■ 

■ 

jB 

297,  Prepare/forward  written  recommendation  on  beholf  of  the 

m 

ss 

selected  candidate  for  the  Professional  Bayonet  Progrom 

■ 

■ 

IB 

298.  Designote  energy  conservotion  monitors  for  eoch  building 

■ 

■ 

IB 

299.  Counsel  personnel  on  eligibility/ineligibility  for  promotion 

300.  Schedule  personnel  for  reenlistment  interviews 
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How  much  is  combot? 


How  much  is  combat? 


low  much  is  combot? 


I 


Cycles 
2  3  U 


5 


6 


7 


328. 

329. 

330. 

331. 

332. 

333. 
33*. 

335. 

336. 

337. 

338. 

339. 
3*0. 
3*1. 
3*2. 


Estoblish/moinloin  supply  file  system 
Prepore/updafe  supply  records 

Develop/establish  control  and  security  for  sensitive  items 
(e.g.,  weapons,  boyonets,  NBC  detection  equipment,  etc.) 
Initiote  investigotion  to  determine  pecuniary  liability 
Prepare  o  report  of  survey 

Conduct  a  report  of  survey  for  lost  or  domoged  equipment 
Establish  procedures  for  disposition  of  excess  and 
salvageable  equipment 
Direct  unit  supply  operation 

Receive/sign  for  items  of  property  issued  to  the  unit 
Prepare/maintain  POL  records 
Establish  storage  procedures  for  units  Closs  III  (POL) 
Bosic  Load 

Develop/establish  training  program  for  supply  personnel 
Develop  storage  plan  for  unit  ammunitions  Basic  Lood 
Forecost  ommunition  requirement 
Recommend/designate  combat  lood 


1 
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How  much  is  combat? 


How  much  is  combat? 


r 


Task  Statements 


Cycles 

2  3  5  6  7 


Task  Statements  _ _ 

SE^ION  VI:  |NSPECTI0N/TE"/EVALUATI0NS 

376.  Develop  inspection  checklist 

377.  Inspect  personnel  for  appearance 

379.  Inspect  barracks  and  unit  area 

380.  Review  Inspection  reports/results  (e.g.,  IG,  COMET)  ond 

brief  suburdinote  on  inspection  results 

381.  Inspect  hand  receipts 

382.  Inspect  supplies/equipment  for  complionce  with 

storage  regulotions 

383.  Inspect  basic  loods  for  completeness  ond  serviceability 

384.  Inspect  POL  supply  operations  ond  records 

385.  Inspect  dining  focility  op-'rotions  ond  food  preporotion 

386.  Inspect  mess  financial  records 

387.  Inspect  equipment  for  markings  (unit  codes) 


i  low  much  is  combat'’ 


How  often  (Mission  Support)? 


I 


Cycles 
2  3  4 


5 


6 


7 


Task  Stafements 

Port  of  your  job? 

How  often  (Support)? 

How  often  (Training)? 

How  often  (Mission  Support)? 

E 

w 

K 

B 

4> 

£ 

How  hard  to  learn? 

How  much  is  combot? 

406.  Prepore/submit  inspection  reports  to  higher  HOs 

407.  Plan/conduct  Skill  Qualification  Test  (SOT) 

408.  Plan/administer  on  Expert  Field  Medical  Badge  (EFMB)  Test 

409.  Plan/administer  an  Expert  Infontrymon  Bodge  (EIB)  Test 

1 

— 

410.  Plan/conduct  on  NBC  proficiency  test 

411.  Plon/coordinote  o  gos  chomber  exercise 

4 1 2.  Conduct  o  gos  chomber  exercise/evoluotion 

i 

413.  Plon/orgonize  o  Physical  Reojiness  Test  (PRT) 

414.  Conduct  a  Physical  Readiness  Test  (PRT) 

415.  Prepare/mointoin  PRT  test  cords 

4 1 6.  Plon/prepore  for  on  Emergency  Deployment  Readiness  exercise 

417.  Record/review  SQT  results 

418.  Inspect  unit  oreo  for  fire  hozords 

419.  Inspect  fire  evocuotion  plons  ond  emergency  information 

420.  Inspect  the  motor  pool 

■ 

421.  Inspect/evoluote  unit  training 

■ 

ADD  ANY  ADDITIONAL  TASKS  TO  THIS  CATEGORY 

III 

THAT  YOU  PERFORM  AND  RATE  THEM  WITH  THE  SCALES. 

IS 

ii 

Hi 

IS 

H 
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How  much  is  combot? 


I 


Cycles 
2  3  It 


5 


6 


7 


iw  often  (Mission  Support)? 


How  much  is  combot? 


Cycles 
2  3  4 


5 


6 


7 


Task  Stotements 

Port  of  your  job? 

Time  to  perform? 

How  hard  to  learn? 

How  much  is  combot? 

How  often  (Support)? 

How  often  (Training)? 

How  often  (Mission  Support)? 

445.  Instruct  personnel  on  guard  methods  and  duties 

446.  Perform  courtesy  guard  patrol 

447.  Plon/conduct  guard  mount 

448.  Plon/organize  funeral  details 

449.  Perform  funeral  details 

450.  Prepare  research  surveys/questionnaires 

451.  Coordinote  special  projects  (surveys,  questionnaires) 

452.  Coordinate/orgonize  for  unit/Battolion  detoils 

ADO  ANY  additional  TASK  TO  THIS  CATEGORY 

ilf 

THAT  YOU  PERFORM  AND  RATE  THEM  WITH  THE  SCALES. 

453. 

454, 

455. 

456. 

457. 

— 

458. 

— 

— 

459. 

' 

460. 
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How  much  is  combot? 


Cycles 

2  3  It  5  6  7 


How  much  is  combat? 


is  combat? 


Cycles 

1 

2  3  4 

5 

6 

How  much  is  combat? 


s  combat? 


Cycles 
2  3  « 


5  6  7 


-  SC 


Task 

Statements 

SI3. 

Direct  vehicle/equipment  operator  training  arxl  licensing 

Sift. 

Prepore/review  material  readiness  reports 

SIS. 

Maintain  unit  PLL 

SI6. 

Replace  defecfive/worn  out  parts  on  equipment/vehicles 

SI7. 

Paint  vehicles  and  equipment 

SIS. 

Establish  controls  for  dispatch  of  vehicles 

SI9. 

Prepare  calibration  request  form 

520. 

Plan/esfoblish  vehicle  security  measures 

521. 

Develop/implement  a  driver  incentive  awards  progrom 

ADD  ANY  ADDITIONAL  TASKS  TO  THIS  CATEGORY 

THAT  YOU  PERFORM  AND  RATE  THEM  WITH  THE  SCALES 

c  J  J 

•-'f  i 


often  (Training)? 
often  (Mission  Support)? 


Cycles 
2  3  U 


5 


6 


7 


T ask  Statements 


SECTION  X:  TRAINING  -  TECHNICAL 

530. 

Develop  a  Physical  Readiness  Training  Program 

531. 

Conduct  Physical  Readiness  Training  Program 

532. 

Conduct  remedial  physical  readiness  training 

533. 

Plan/organize  for  drill  ond  ceremonies 

534. 

Conduct  drill  ond  ceremonies 

535. 

Plan/conduct  a  training  progrom  for  guidon  bearers 

536. 

Plon/orgonize  School  of  Soldier  session 

537. 

Conduct  School  of  Soldier  session 

538. 

Plan/organize  section/squad/plotoon/unit  competition 

539. 

Conduct  section/squad/platoon/unit  competition 

540. 

Plan/conduct  individual/crew  served  weapons  troining 

541. 

Request/coordinate  medical  personnel  for  field/ronge 

training 

542. 

Instruct  personnel  on  procedures  for  operoting  o 

firing  range 

543. 

Determine  troining  requirements 

544. 

Plon  for/provide  input  for  Battolion  training  meeting 

A-40 


h  is  combat? 


A-<il 


How  much  is  combat? 


Task  Statements 

5£l. 

Conduct  individual/collective  training  and 

provide  feedbock 

562. 

Evaluate  individual/collective  trair^ing 

563. 

Conduct  quality  control  checks 

564. 

Develop  scenario  for  training  exercises 

565. 

'  Prepare  (written)  troining  and  evaluation  plons  (T  &  Es) 

566. 

Select  tasks  for  training  during  unscheduled  tirne 

567. 

Conduct  a  plotoon  training  meeting  (platoon  leoders) 

568. 

Conduct  0  performance  critique 

569. 

Maintain  unit  troining  records 

570. 

Establish  o  rehearsal  schedule  for  instructors 

571. 

Conduct  training  rehearsals 

572. 

Plon/conduct  on  SOT  preparation  training  progrom 

573. 

Prepare/maintain  job  book 

574. 

Inspect  job  book 

575. 

Administer  performance  test 

576. 

Evaluate  subordinate  leaders 

577. 

Plan/cortduct  adventure  training 

A-4Z 

\ 


How  often  (MI»sion  Support)? 


Prepore  for  on  ARTEP  evoluotion 


Oevelop/conduct  on-the-job  troinin^  program 


Plon/conduct  Field  Troining  Exercises  (FTXs) 


Plon/insyre  that  administration  troining  support 


is  completed 


Prepore  training  test 


Prepore/mointoin  Training  Visitors  Folder 


Plon/coodoct  concurrent  training  session 


Plan/conduct  intelligence  training 


Operate  audio  visual  eguipment  for  a  training  session 


Prepore/develop  slides,  charts  for  troining 


Conduct  training  for  guards 


Plon/conduct  nuclear  duty  training 


ADD  ANY  ADDITIONAL  TASKS  TO  THIS  CATEGORY 


THAT  YOU  PERFORM  AND  RATE  THEM  WITH  THE  SCALES. 


3 


How  hord  to  learn? 
How  much  is  combat? 


low  often  (Mission  Support)? 


I 


Cycles 
2  3  4 


S 


6 


7 


A-«S 


How  often  (Mission 


Plan/organize  Equal  Opportunity/Rac« 


Relotions  (EO/RR)  progrom 


Conduct/evaluate  Equol  Opportunity/Race 


Relotions  (EO/RR)  troining 


Plon/orgonize  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Program  (AOAP) 


Conduct/evgluote  Alcohol  ond  Drug  Abuse  Progrom  (ADAP) 


Plon/orgonize  Standards  of  Conduct  training 


CorKtuct/evoluote  Standards  of  Conduct  training 


Plon/orgonize  OPSEC  progrom 


Conduct/evoluote  OPSEC  training 


Plon/orgonize  intelligence  training  program 


Conduct/evoluote  intelligence  progrom 


Plon/orgonize  woter  survivol/drown  proofing  troinirig 


Cor>duct/evoluote  water  survival  and  drown  proofirtg  training 


Plon/orgonize  field  sonitotion  teams 


CoTKluct/evaluote  field  sanitation  team  training 


Plort/orgonize  NBC  teams 


CoTKlwct/evatuate  hGC  team  training 
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often  (Mission  Support)? 


Plan/organize  SICSEC  training 


Conduct/evaluate  SiCSEC  training 


Plan/organize  OPFOR  trainirtg  program 


Conduct/evaluate  OPFOR  training 


Pton/organize  foot  marches 


Conduct/evaioate  foot  marches 


Pian/caoduet  amphibious  training 


Plan/conduct  small  arms  oir  defertse  training 


Ptan/conduct  deployment  training 


Plan/conduct  assault  drills 


Plan/cortduct  aircraft  recognition  training 


Plan/conduct  antiarmor  defense  troining 


Plan/conduct  marksmanship  troinirtg 


ADD  ANY  ADDITIONAL  TASKS  TO  THIS  CATEGORY 


THAT  YOU  PERFORM  AND  RATE  THEM  WITH  THE  SCALES, 


How  much  is  combat? 


How  much  is  combat? 
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ADAPTIVE  PROCESSES  -  DEFINITIONS  AND  CRITERIA 
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APPENDIX  B 


ADAPTIVE  PROCESSES  -  DEFINITIONS  AND  CRITERIA* 

PROCESS  DEFINITION  EVALUATION  CRITERIA 


Sensing 


The  act  of  acquiring  informa¬ 
tion  from  or  concerning  any 
environment  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 


1.  Accurate  detection  of  all 
available  information. 

2.  Correct  interpretation  of 
all  detected  information, 
to  include  appropriate 
weighting  of  its  impor¬ 
tance. 

3.  Accurate  discrimination 
between  relevant  and 
irrelevant  information. 

4.  Attempts  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  are  relevant  to 
mission,  task,  or 
problem. 

5.  Sensing  activities  are 
timely  in  relation  to 
information  requirements 
and  the  tactical  situa¬ 
tion. 


Communicating 

Those  activities  through  which 

1.  Accuracy  of  transmission 

Information 

information  which  has  been 
sensed  by  some  representative 

of  available  information. 

of  the  organization  is  made 

2.  Sufficiently  complete  to 

available  to  those  who  must 

transmit  full  and  adequate 

act  on  it  or  make  decisions 

understanding  to  the 

about  it. 

receiver. 

3.  Timeliness  appropriate  to 
unit  requirements. 

4.  Correct  choice  of  reci¬ 
pients. 

5.  Whether  message  should 
have  been  communicated 

*  Quoted  from  Olmstead  et  al.  (1978) 
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Decision  Making 


Stabilizing 


Deliberative  activities  of  one 
or  more  persons  leading  to  a 
conclusion  that  some  action 
will,  or  should,  be  taken  by 
the  organization.  Usually 
evidenced  by  the  initial 
communication  of  the  decision 
by  the  decision  maker.  The 
communication  may  take  the 
forms  of  announcement  of  the 
decision,  a  command,  an  order, 
or  instructions.  Decisions 
may  lead  to  Active  Sensing, 
Formal  Sensing  Actions, 
Stabilizing  Actions.  Coping 
Actions,  or  Feedback  Actions. 
Decision  making  includes 
decisions  to  rescind  decisions. 
Decision  making  is  not  limited 
to  commanders,  it  may  include 
all  unit  members. 


Actions  intended  to  adjust 
internal  operations,  maintain 
internal  stability  or  unit 
integrity,  or  prevent  disrup¬ 
tions  and  negative  side 
effects,  as  a  consequence  of 
coping  actions.  All  actions 
intended  to  prevent  potential 
negative  effects  to  the 
organization  which  might  occur 
because  of  Coping  Actions. 


1.  Adequacy  -  Was  the 
decision  adequately 
correct  in  view  of 
circumstances  and 
information  available 
to  the  decision  maker. 

2.  Appropriateness  -  Was 
the  decision  timely  in 
view  of  the  information 
available  to  the 
decision  maker? 

3.  Completeness  -  Did  the 
decision  take  into 
account  all  of  or  most 
contingencies,  alterna¬ 
tives,  and  possibilities? 


1.  Adequacy  -  Action  is 
correct  in  view  of  the 
operational  situation 
and  the  decision  or 
order  from  which  the 
action  derived. 

2.  Appropriateness  - 
Timing  is  appropriate  in 
view  of  situation  and 
the  decision  or  order 
from  which  it  derived. 
Choice  of  recipient  of 
the  action  is  appro¬ 
priate. 

3.  Completeness  -  Action 
fully  implements  the 
decision  from  which  it 
derived  or  fully  meets 
the  requirements  of  the 
situation. 


Communicating 

Implementation 


Coping  Actions 


Those  activities  which 
decisions  and  requirements 
resulting  from  decisions  are 
communicated  to  those  indivi¬ 
duals  or  units  who  must 
implement  the  decisions. 
Includes 

(1)  transmission  of  orders  or 
instructions  and 

(2)  "discussion  and  interpre¬ 
tation"-  those  communica¬ 
tions  through  which 
clarification  is  achieved 
and  implications  for  action 
are  discussed.  Includes 

all  communication  links 
between  decision  maker  and 
final  implementer  of 
decision. 


The  process  of  executing 
actions  against  target 
environments.  Primarily 
concerned  with  execution  and 
with  how  actions  are  carried 
out. 


1.  Accuracy  of  transmission 
of  instructions. 

2.  Sufficient  completeness 
to  transmit  adequate  and 
full  understanding  of 
actions  required. 

3.  Timely  transmission  in 
view  of  both  available 
information  and  the 
action  requirements  of 
participants. 

‘t.  Transmission  to  appro¬ 
priate  recipients. 

5.  Whether  message  should 
have  been  communicated. 


1.  Correctness  of  action  in 
view  of  both  the  opera¬ 
tional  circumstances  and 
the  decision  or  order 
from  which  the  action 
derives. 

2.  Timeliness  of  the  action 
in  view  of  both  opera¬ 
tional  circumstances  and 
the  decision  or  order 
from  which  the  action 
derives. 

3.  Correctness  of  choice  of 
target  of  the  action. 


4.  Adequacy  of  execution  of 
action. 


Feedback 


Activities  that  assist  the 
organization  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  its  actions 
and  that  provide  information 
upon  which  adjustment  and 
future  actions  can  be  based. 


1.  Correctness  of  the  action 
in  view  of  both  the 
operational  circumstances 
and  the  decision  or  order 
from  which  the  action 
derives. 

2.  Timeliness  of  the  action 
in  view  of  both  the 
operational  circumstances 
and  the  decision  order 
from  which  the  action 
derives. 

3.  Correctness  of  choice  of 
target  of  the  action. 

4.  Adequacy  of  execution  of 
the  action. 
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